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CHICAGO HOUSING CONDITIONS. X 


GREEKS AND ITALIANS IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD 
OF HULL HOUSE! 


NATALIE WALKER 
Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy 


In 1889, when Hull House was opened, the West Side of Chicago 
had already degenerated from one of the poorer suburbs, inhabited 
largely by Americans in moderate circumstances, into a crowded 
and unattractive immigrant neighborhood. Halsted Street, in the 
early days close to the city limits, with only a few scattered cottages 
to the west of it, but now lined with saloons, retail clothing stores, 
all kinds of shops and cheap lodging-houses, had become the back- 
bone of the congested district that had grown up between the North 
and South branches of the river. It was a region of unpaved streets 
and filthy alleys, of flimsy wooden dwellings and dilapidated sheds, 
which were spared by the Great Fire of 1871 almost as if they were 
too easy prey. 

After the Fire, however, the change in the character of the 
neighborhood and the corresponding change in the inhabitants 

* This article is the tenth in a series of studies of housing conditions in Chicago, 
based on a house-to-house canvass of selected districts by the students in the Depart 
ment of Social Investigation of the Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy. The 
students of the department, with the approval of the former commissioner of health, 
Dr. George B. Young, and under the supervision of the chief sanitary inspector, 
Charles B. Ball, during the year 1914-15, made the canvass and shared in the work 


of tabulation. 
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became more noticeable; the Americans largely gave place to the 
Irish and the Germans, who in turn fell back before the Italians and 
the Russian Jews. The latter sought the district south of Twelfth 
Street, while the Italians, in ever-increasing numbers, huddled into 
the ramshackle tenements east of Halsted and south of Polk streets, 
where today one of the largest Italian colonies in the city is to be 
found. 

Within the last ten years, a new race has appeared in this neigh- 
borhood—the Greeks, who have gradually made their own the dis- 
trict south of Harrison and west of Halsted streets. In 1894, there 
were but 77 Greeks in the Nineteenth Ward;' in 1908, the number 
had increased to 576;? and in 1914, there were resident in this ward 
1,881 Greeks,’ the largest colony of that race in Chicago, and one of 
the largest in the United States. They are a sturdy people, 
swarthy, well built, often handsome, but lacking the vivacity and 
responsive friendliness which constitute so large a part of the 
Italian’s charm. Keenly intelligent, shrewd, a little inclined to be 
clannish and to be suspicious of those of other nationalities, they 
have easily made a place for themselves in business, and have 
settled in the better-class tenements on the more important streets 
of the district. Blue Island Avenue, in the early days one of the 
plank roads that radiated like the spokes of a huge wheel from the 
center of the city to the surrounding prairie towns, is the main 
thoroughfare of the colony. Its sidewalks are for blocks lined with 
stores which bear upon their windows Greek characters. Here are 
the offices of the Greek newspapers, book stores, groceries, labor 
agencies, saloons, coffeehouses, poolrooms. In the directory of 
the large office building at the corner of Blue Island Avenue and 
Harrison Street are the names of many Greek dentists, physicians, 
and business men. As it is on Blue Island Avenue, so it is on 
Halsted Street, from Harrison Street south to Polk Street—every- 
where Greek words, both written and spoken, and Greek faces. 
Mr. Fairchild says of it: ‘‘ The district around Blue Island Avenue, 
Polk and South Halsted streets is today more typically Greek than 
some sections of Athens.’ 

t School Census of Chicago, 1894, p. 7. 

2 Ibid., 1908, pp. 12-10. 3 Ibid., 1914, pp. 17 ff. 


4H. P. Fairchild, Greek Immigration to the United States, p. 123. 
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The portion of the city adjacent to Hull House, which stands 
at the corner of Polk and Halsted streets, has for a long time excited 
public interest, partly because it has served as the laboratory in 
which a pioneer social experiment has been tried, partly because 
ot the cosmopolitan character of its inhabitants, but largely because 
of its utter wretchedness. For poverty and its attendant ills, for 
disease, for every kind of overcrowding and congestion, it has had 
an unenviable reputation. One of the Hull House residents, writing 


LOOKING NORTHWEST FROM HULL HOUSE: THE GREEK DISTRICT 


in 1895, just after the United States Bureau of Labor had completed 
a survey of the region south of Polk Street, undertaken in its inves- 
tigation of ‘‘ The Slums of Great Cities,” says: 

Rear tenements and alleys form the core of the district, and it is there 
that the densest crowds of the most wretched and destitute congregate. Little 
idea can be given of the filthy and rotten tenements, the dingy courts and 
tumbledown sheds, the foul stables and dilapidated outhouses, the broken 
sewer pipes, the piles of garbage fairly alive with diseased odors, and of the 
numbers of children filling every nook, working and playing in every room, 
eating and sleeping in every window-sill, pouring in and out of every door, 
and seeming literally to pave every scrap of yard." 

In 1894, the Chicago Department of Health, spurred to action 
by the fact that this ward had for a time the highest death-rate in 


* Hull House Maps and Papers, p. 5. 
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the city, undertook a house-to-house investigation, at the end of 
which it was declared that the high mortality was due primarily to 
the filthy and unpaved streets and alleys, to the dampness of the 
many lots the surfaces of which were below street level, to the 
dilapidated and unsanitary frame houses, and to a dense and 
poverty-stricken population.’ 

Again in 1901, when the City Homes Association was working 
for an improved housing law, forty-four blocks south of Polk Street 
were thoroughly canvassed. The district was chosen, not because 
it was the worst in the city, but rather because it was believed to 
be representative of widespread conditions of neglect and over- 
crowding. 

Partly because of a desire to ascertain how the conditions 
brought to light by these earlier inquiries had changed, and partly 
because of the presence in the neighborhood of the Greeks, of whose 
way of living comparatively little is known, in the early winter of 
1914 an investigation of housing conditions in sixteen blocks in the 
immediate vicinity of Hull House was undertaken by the Depart- 
ment of Social Investigation of the Chicago School of Civics and 
Philanthropy. The district covered extends from Harrison Street 
on the north to Taylor Street on the south, from Morgan Street on 
the west to Desplaines Street on the east. Every building used for 
residential purposes within these boundaries was visited. 

Crowded into these blocks, the entire area of which is little more 
than half a square mile, live 10,125 people—a population equal to 
that of a small city, greater than that of one of the counties of 
Illinois.? These figures, however, convey no real idea of the over- 
crowding which exists, for a large part of this section is occupied by 
factories, so that the net area—that is, the area used solely for 
residential purposes—is scarcely more than a quarter of a square 
mile. Table I shows that the density of population ranges from 
ror per acre in Block 8, where Hull House, Firman House, the 
Ewing Street Mission, and the Mary Crane Nursery are located, 
to 342 per acre in Block 16, where large numbers of Italians live. 

* Report of Chicago De partment of Health, 1895-96, p. 64. 


? Henderson County, Illinois, in 1910, contained only 9,724 people (U.S. Census 


1910, Abstract, p. 35). 
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The average density for the sixteen blocks is 265 people per acre. 
It may be argued that this figure, when compared with the high 
density of the tenement districts of New York and other eastern 
cities, is not indicative of serious overcrowding. It should be 
remembered, however, that the New York tenement population 
lives in houses towering far above the street, with many apartments 


TABLE I 


Net AREA AND DENSITY OF POPULATION IN SIXTEEN 
Biocks, WARD 19 


I 2.57 30 153 
2 2.53 5790 2 
3 1.07 357 3 
4 610 322 
5 2.28 658 8o 
6 1.82 403 71 
7 3.03 7OO 7 
8 2.34 236 101 
9 3.11 325 
10 4.06 315 
II 1.50 454 310 
12 2.090 503 690 
13 ©. 30 82 
14 2.90 
15 1.78 246 138 
16 4.15 1,419 34 
Total, and average 
density. ... 38.15 10,125 265 


to a floor, while in Chicago few ef the tenements are over three 
stories in height, and the typical house is the two-story frame cot- 
tage, containing from two to four small apartments. Hence the 
lower density figure for this city may indicate far worse over- 
crowding than the higher figure of the eastern cities. 

Of these 10,125 people, 5,748, or 57 per cent, are adults living 
in families, and 3,067, about 30 per cent, are children under twelve 
years of age. The remaining 1,310 are adult lodgers. This last 
figure, representing the floating element of the population, largely 
male, to whom is often given much of the blame for high rents and 
crowded and unsanitary ways of living, should probably be some- 
what increased, to include a large number of non-family groups, 
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the members of which were counted as adults living in families. 
These groups of men living together, sometimes on a co-operative 
basis, sometimes under the direction of a “boss”? who rents the 
apartment and provides the meals, are most common among the 
Greeks, who have come to this country so recently that compara- 
tively few of them have yet brought over their women. The pres- 
ence in the community of these men, restrained by no family ties, 
and with little conception of the elementary principles of hygienic 
living, constitutes a problem worthy of separate study. 

The predominant nationality in this district is the Italian; 72 
per cent of the families are of this race. Second in importance are 
the Greeks, who make up 13 per cent of the total. The remaining 
15 per cent is divided among twenty-seven different nationalities, 
most of them represented by very small numbers. 

The occupations followed by the heads of families—the only 
ones of whom an account was taken—are many and varied and 
largely unskilled in character. Over one-half of the Italians, and 
perhaps a fifth of the Greeks, are laborers, many of them dependent 
upon the highly seasonal work furnished by the contractors and the 
railroads. Barbers, bakers, candy makers, cobblers, saloonkeepers, 
peddlers, and tailors are also present in fairly large numbers among 
the Italians. A considerable number of the Greeks are peddlers, 
and there are also several candy makers, restaurant, saloon, pool- 
room, and lodging-house keepers. Among both the Greeks and 
Italians is a fair proportion of the more enterprising who have 
acquired a small business of their own. Of the 53 women who are 
recorded as heads of households, only 2 were Greek, while 28 were 
Italian. The women are chiefly housekeepers, seamstresses, tail- 
oresses, and laundresses. Not much home work was observed, 
though some women were found finishing clothes, and a large 
number combined the care of a little store with their housekeeping 
duties. 

Because of the industrial depression resulting from the war, 
there was, at the time this investigation was made, an unusual 
amount of unemployment. This, of course, made it difficult to get 
accurate information as to the occupations followed in normal 
times. Any investigation made in the winter into the industrial 
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conditions ef a foreign colony would disclose a fairly large per- 
centage of unemployment, for the men engaged upon the various 
kinds of construction work habitually live in idleness during the 
winter, supported by their summer’s earnings. This, however, 
could not account for the large numbers found out of work, many 
of whom had been idle for months. In house after house the same 


\ TYPICAL FRAME COTTAGE 


story was told: the father had been laid off, the lodger had lost his 
job, the rent was in arrears, the grocery bill was unpaid. A number 
of cases were discovered in which no one in the family could obtain 
work—a hopeless situation, faced, however, with a kind of bewil- 
dered resignation, as it became daily clearer that no work was to 
be had. 

The population of this district is unstable, shifting readily at the 
slightest pressure. As Table II shows, only 9 per cent of the 
people own their homes, and of the g1 per cent who are classed as 
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“renters,”’ over half have lived in their present quarters less than 
two years, while a quarter have been there less than six months. 
It is interesting to note how small a proportion of the renters and 
how large a proportion of the owners have lived in one place more 
than six years. It seems probable that most of the owners are 
survivors of the earlier period, people who, having invested what 
little they had in a home, were unwilling or unable to leave when 
the neighborhood changed. 


TABLE II 


RENTERS AND OWNERS TOGETHER WITH LENGTH OF RESIDENCE IN APARTMI NTS 


RENTERS OWNERS 


LENGTH OF RESIDENCE 


Cumulative Cumulative 


Number Percentage Number Percentage 

Under three months 211 15 2 I 
Three months and under six months 252 27 2 2 
Six months and under one year 211 30 4 4 
One year and under two years 250 54 6 7 
Two years and under three years 238 68 Il 12 
Three years and under four years. 160 77 18 21 
Four years and under six years. 153 86 27 34 
Six years and under eight years 77 go 2s 40 
Eight years and under ten years. 53 03 27 590 
Ten years and under fifteen years 79 98 35 75 
Fifteen years and over* 35 2 51 25 

Totalt 1,728 100 208 100 


* Of these, 2 renters and 12 owners had occupied the same apartment for 30 years or over. 
+ This table does not include 185 vacant apartments, and 48 for which no report was given 


Most of the houses of the district are comparatively old, 566, 
or 86 per cent, of the 655 enumerated having been built before the 
law of 1902 was enacted, and only 30—less than 5 per cent—having 
been built since the law of 1910 was passed. Of the remainder, 
41 were built under the law of 1902, 17 which were built before 
1902 have been altered in accordance with the provisions of that 
law, and 1, built after 1902, has been rebuilt to conform with the 
law of 1910. This means that the majority of these houses are 
practically outside of the jurisdiction of the present law; whatever 
evils exist are permitted to continue unchecked, for, in general, the 
law takes cognizance only of houses built or altered after its passage. 
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Almost one-half—46 per cent—of the houses are frame build 
ings, many of them apparently slowly disintegrating. Of the 
remainder, 37 per cent are built ot brick and 17 per cent are a com 
bination of brick and frame. Many of the houses were apparently 
intended to accommodate only one family, but they have long 
since been partitioned off to furnish quarters for three or four. 


\ ROW OF ALLEY HOUSES 


Che evil results of this change can easily be traced in dark and 
windowless rooms, insufficient ventilation, and generally unsanitary 
conditions. An attempt has been made to modernize some of the 
old frame dwellings by giving them a new front, and an extra story 
of brick. From the street these hybrid buildings appear fairly 
well, but from the alley or patch of yard it is easily seen that the 
improvement is only apparent, that the result is a hodge-podge with 
the drawbacks of both styles of construction and the merits of 


neither. 
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Most of the houses, as has been said, are small. Less than a 
third are three stories or over in height, as Table III shows, and 
TABLE III 
NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF BuILDINGS HAVING 


4 SPECIFIED NUMBER OF STORIES 


Number of 


Number of Stories Percentage 


Houses 
One story.... 64 10 
Two stories........ 404 62 
Three stories...... 168 25 
Four stories........ 19 3 
Total. . 655 100 


10 per cent have only one story. Table IV brings out the fact that 
slightly over half of the houses have only one or two apartments, 
TABLE IV 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF BUILDINGS HAVING 
4, SPECIFIED NUMBER OF APARTMENTS 


Apartments Number Percentage 

One 145 22 
Two 195 30 
Three..... 107 16 
Four SS 13 
Five 36 6 
SIX 40 0 
Seven or more....... 44 7 

Total. . od 655 100 


and only about 19 per cent have more than four. Of those con- 
taining more than four apartments, however, a number are very 
large: one, a brick tenement of the worst type, has forty apartments; 
and several others have each more than twenty. Then, too, among 
the houses containing only one apartment are several which, from 
their size and the large number of rooms, most of which are rented 
separately, should be classed not as tenements but as lodging- 
houses. 

Only 21 per cent of the buildings were in good repair, whereas 
45 per cent were in fair, and 34 per cent in bad repair. Five houses 
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were recorded as dilapidated; this number should probably be con- 
siderably increased as many dwellings which merited that descrip- 


A BACK YARD SHARED BY FOUR FAMILIES 


tion were given the benefit of the doubt and listed as in bad repair. 
This condition is probably due in part to the fact that so many of 
the buildings are of wood, a material which is peculiarly susceptible 
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to the ravages of the weather and ill fitted to endure long periods 
of neglect. Everywhere are rotting clapboards and shingles, walls 
from which the last flake of paint has long since dropped, rickety 
porches and stairs, sheds that are literally falling to pieces. The 
atmosphere is one of general neglect, quite as much on the part 
of the landlord as on that of the tenant—a reflection, perhaps, of 
the civic neglect that is so evident in the Nineteenth Ward. It 
is, of course, true that in this district there has been considerable 
depreciation in the value of real estate, and doubtless in many 
cases the landlords, who are themselves often foreigners struggling 
hard for a foothold in this country, have been unwilling to expend 
even a small sum for the repair of a house which might very soon 
be displaced by a factory. 

In such a neighborhood as this, with many houses of varying 
heights and sizes crowded into a small area, one sees very clearly 
what one writer has called ‘‘the essential unrighteousness of the 
twenty-five foot lot.’’ This lot, often referred to as the ‘ shoestring 
lot’’—a piece of land 25 feet wide by 100 feet deep—is typical of 
Chicago. It is inevitable that buildings erected upon such strips 
of land should, in order to obtain the necessary width, extend to 
the very limits of the lot, and thus deprive each other of light and 
air. Furthermore, they must be fairly deep, in which case there 
are difficulties of construction hard to overcome, or else a very 
considerable percentage of the lot space will be unused, and, to all 
intents and purposes, wasted. The investor has the alternatives 
of erecting one large house, ventilated by shafts and courts, and 
extending over more than one lot, or of putting two or more build- 
ings on one lot. In no case in this district were there more than 
two buildings upon a lot, but, out of 655 houses visited, 140, or 21 
per cent, were rear buildings. This means, as a rule, that a frame 
house, already far past its prime, has been moved back to make 
room on the front of the lot for a brick building of about twice its 
size. ‘The rear house is reached by a long narrow passage, usually 
gloomy, unpaved, or with dangerous holes in the paving, and too 
often filled with rubbish. The narrow space between the front and 
rear buildings, when it is not obstructed by sheds, is also frequently 
gloomy, and sometimes used as a dump. Decaying garbage, 
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thrown there for want of any better place, rubbish of every descrip 
tion, filth from the stables and yard closets fill this so-called yard, 
which serves as well for the home of various animals, and as the 
playground for many little children. Where such conditions exist, 
lot overcrowding is inevitable. Table V shows that almost one 
tenth of the lots are entirely covered, while one-fifth are more 
than go per cent covered. The law of 1910 provides that in 
no event shall any existing house be altered, or any new house 


TABLE V 
NUMBER OF Lots COVERED A SPECIFIED 


PERCENTAGE 


Percentage of Lot Covered Number of Lots a mu 


ota 

Less than 50. . 13 3 
50 and less than 60 84 17 
60 and less than 70 38 12 
7o and less than 80 114 >3 
80 and less than go 125 25 
go and less than 100 55 11 
100... 47 
Total. . 496 100 


constructed, so as to cover more than go per cent of a corner lot 
or more than 75 per cent of any other lot... And yet, even among 
the comparatively small number of houses erected since this law 
went into effect, there are several instances in which the lot is 
entirely covered. It is generally understood that the standard 
prescribed by law is the minimum acceptable to the community; but 
in this neighborhood 45 per cent of the lots are so covered as to fall 
below even this minimum legal standard. When this condition of 
lot overcrowding is considered in connection with the high density 
figure, it is apparent that the problem of congestion is indeed a 
serious one, for thousands of people, recruited from the elements 
of the population most susceptible to bad conditions, are so huddled 
together that cleanly, healthy living is made practically impossible. 

Within the apartment, conditions are better in some respects 
than in districts previously studied. Here there is no problem of 


t Revised Building Ordinances, Art. TX, sec. 440. 
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the cellar or the attic apartment, and there are very few occupied 
basements. Of all the apartments 97 per cent are above street 
level. Furthermore, 828 of the apartments—38 per cent—extend 
through the house. Only 4 per cent are middle apartments, while 
28 per cent are front and 30 per cent rear apartments. The large 
number of through apartments makes for good light and ventila- 
tion, as well as for increased privacy. 

Table VI shows the distribution of families of specified sizes 
among the different apartments. Here, as elsewhere in Chicago, 


TABLE VI 


NUMBER OF PERSONS IN HOUSEHOLDS LIVING IN APARTMENTS HAVING A 
SPECIFIED NUMBER OF Rooms 


NuMBER OF PERSONS Va- 
CANT 
NUMBER OF or 
Rooms 12 No 
I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 II or ReE- 


More Port 


I 3 2 2 I I gare 10 

2 15 70. so56 32 10 i fe) 2 3 I 19 227 
3 14 82 Q2 78 | 95 690 390 14 6 2 I 50 548 
4 6 | 50 | 78 j106 |114 |121 | 96 | 54 | 29 | 16 3 2 | 63 736 
5 r| 22 | 38 | 57 | 45] 3! 6] 32] 335 
6 4 i 23 22 | 823 1 82 | 80 2 6 8 178 
7 6/1 10 Q | 12 | 13 8 5 5 4 I 3 87 
8 or more I 3 4 I 4 6 5 2 I 14 3 44 
No report 1 I 2 
Total. . 45 240 304 303 316 |282 |223 |122 | 65 | 40 | 14 | 30 |185 | 2,169 


the four-room apartment is most common. There seems to be no 
typical family, those having three, four, or five members being 
almost equally numerous. 

In any neighborhood such as this, where there is more than one 
person for every room, it is inevitable that many sleeping-rooms 
should be overcrowded. The law attempts to eliminate this by 
definite regulations as to the amount of air space with which each 
person must be provided. The section reads as follows: ‘No 
room in any tenement house shall be occupied so that the allowance 
of air to each adult living or sleeping in each room shall be less than 
400 cubic feet, or less than 200 cubic feet for each person under 12. 


' Revised Building Ordinances, Art. IX, sec. 447. 
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When we consider that Professor Huxley, working among the East 
London tenement population, estimated that a minimum air space 
of 809 cubic feet was necessary for each adult, it is evident that this 
is at best a low standard. Yet, here in Chicago, even this slight 
requirement, unencumbered by any provision for thorough venti- 
lation, is not enforced. Out of 4,564 occupied bedrooms in this 
district. 1,636, or 36 per cent, of the total, were in use in direct 
violation of the law (see Table VII). The mere statement of the 
figures, however, gives little idea of the bad conditions which 
actually exist. Some of these overcrowded rooms are without 
windows; many others, though provided with windows, get practi- 
cally no fresh air, and are either gloomy or dark. A few examples, 
chosen at random, may serve to illustrate this. In one case four 
children were found sleeping in a room which had only 722 cubic 
feet of air space. _The room was windowless and quite dark, the 
only light and air coming from a small transom opening into the 
living-room. ‘The parents of these children slept in a room which, 
though light, had scarcely three-fourths as much air space as was 
necessary. In another instance, five lodgers and a child were 
crowded into a room which could legally have been occupied by 
only three adults. Again, in a room large enough for only two 
adults slept three small children, an older boy and a girl, and their 
grandmother. The older girl and the grandmother occupied the 
only bed, and the others contented themselves with “ shake-downs,”’ 
which completely covered the floor of the small room. Perhaps 
the worst case of all was that in which what was practically only 
a wide shelf over a basement stairway had been walled up until a 
tiny light-proof, air-proof room had been constructed. In this 
box, containing only 125 cubic feet of air space, slept three men. 

It is, however, not only in rooms that are illegally overcrowded 
that poor conditions exist. Many other rooms were found which, 
though satisfactory in the eyes of the law, are undesirable sleeping- 
places. There is the room which is made by partitioning off the 
rear part of a store and then used as bedroom, living-room, and 
kitchen for the entire family. There is the room which is in use 
by day and by night, in which the bed is rarely empty, and the air 
is seldom quite fresh. There is the combination storeroom and 
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bedroom, such as that described in the following note: ‘* This room 
contains, besides two lodgers, two barrels of wine and hundreds of 
quart bottles. The place is gloomy, and the whole apartment reeks 
with the smell of wine.” Finally, there is the room which is used 
by night as sleeping-room and by day as dining-room, living-room, 
or, most common of all, as kitchen. The grave menace to health 


ROOM CONTAINING LESS THAN 600 CUBIC FEET OF ATR SPACE 


Two adults, two children, and a baby sleep here 


in such arrangements, the moral danger and breaking down of 
standards resulting from the total lack of privacy, especially where, 
as is too often the case here, there are lodgers in every available 
corner, need scarcely be pointed out. 

Quite as important as the prevention of overcrowding, from the 
standpoint of healthful living conditions, is the provision of ade- 
quate light and ventilation. Here again the law prescribes a stand- 
ard for all houses: in every tenement built since 1910, every room 
must have a window or windows equal to one-tenth of the floor 
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area, and none of such required windows shall have an area of less 
than 10 square feet." Furthermore, no room in any tenement is 
to be occupied for living purposes unless it contains a window whose 
area is not less than one-twelfth of the floor area.? 

Definite though these provisions are, they are disregarded. Of 
the 5,130 bedrooms—no other rooms were measured —18g9 had no 
windows. One of these windowless rooms, it is interesting to 
note, is in a building which has been erected since 1910. In 260 
rooms the window area was less than 8 per cent of the floor 
area—a distinct violation of the provisions of the code; and in 328 
rooms, the window area, though over 8 per cent, was under to per 
cent of the floor area. This makes a total of 588 rooms, 12 per 
cent of the entire number, which fall below the standard set by the 
law of 1910. Furthermore, of the rooms having windows, 1,763, 
over 35 per cent, are either gloomy or dark. This figure does not 
include the rooms with no windows, some of which receive light 
from transoms, skylights, or adjoining rooms. Table VIII shows 


TABLE VIII 


ConDITION OF Rooms witH Less THAN TEN 
SQUARE FEET OF WINDOW AREA 


Condition of Rooms Number Percentage 
Light ; 386 37 
Gloomy ee 385 36 
Dark ie 280 27 
otal*. ; 1,051 100 
* This total includes 189 windowless rooms, of which 22 were light, 57 gloomy, and 110 dark. There 


were also 8 cases, not included in the total, in which there was no report as to the condition of the rooms 


the condition of rooms having less than 10 square feet of window 
area. It is interesting to note that these rooms, though only 20 per 
cent of the total number, furnish rather more than a quarter of the 
gloomy rooms and over half of the dark rooms. It is obvious from 
this that a room which is to receive adequate light must have a 
window of at least 10 square feet in area, and yet several rooms in 
houses built since rgro fail to comply with this provision of the law 
for new tenements. 


t Revised Building Ordinances, Art. TX, sec. 448. 


2 Tbid., sec. 475. 
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Perhaps the determining factor in the question of whether a 
room shall be light, gloomy, or dark is the outlook of the windows. 
A room whose windows open directly upon the outer air, and face 
a street, a yard, or even an alley, will probably be light, and fairly 
well ventilated. However, less than a quarter of the bedroom 
windows here open on the street, and little more than 5 per cent on 
an alley. Adding to these rooms the 12 per cent that open on a 
yard, the comparatively small number which look upon a roof or 
a porch, and those with two or more windows facing in different 
directions, we find that about 56 per cent of all the rooms considered 
have a fair chance for adequate light and air. It is only a “fair” 
chance, however, for, even though these rooms de open directly 
upon the outer air, a surprisingly large number, as Table [X shows, 


TABLE IX 


OUTLOOK oF LiGuT, GLoomy, AND DARK Rooms 


CONDITION OF Rooms roral 
OvTLOOoK oF Rooms 
Light Gloomy Dark Number Percentage 

No outlook (windowless). . . 22 57 110 189 1 
Interior windows (room or hall 10 53 112 175 3 
Lot line 432 373 157 962 19 
Passage 287 25 40 588 11 
Shaft... : 26 113 64 203 4 
Court 53 85 10 148 3 
In two or more directions 239 68 47 354 ; 
Alley, street, etc.*.... 2,125 353 27 2,505 40 

3,194 1,354 576 5,124T 100 
Percentage 62 27 Il 100 


* Includes rooms with outlook on porch, roof, or yard. 

+ Does not include 6 cases in which there was no report as to outlook of rooms 
are either gloomy or dark. This is usually due to the proximity of 
larger buildings, or to the crowding of two buildings upon one lot. 

The close relation of lot overcrowding to the problem of light 
and ventilation is apparent when we consider the lot-line window 
a term used to designate a window opening not more than one foot 
from the boundary of the lot. Any light or air that this window 
receives is practically stolen from the next lot. So long as that lot 
remains vacant, or has on it only a small building, placed, perhaps, 
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as should always be the case, several feet from the line, the house 
next door will receive abundant light and air. If, however, the next 
lot is covered by a house or a factory built to the boundary line, the 
side rooms in the buildings on both lots are effectually darkened. A 
striking example of this is to be found in one of the worst buildings 
in the district, a forty-apartment brick tenement, built somewhat 
on the dumb-bell plan. The house extends on both sides to the 
very limits of the lot. To the east is a vacant lot; consequently 
the rooms on that side of the house are pleasant and sunshiny. On 
the west, however, is a three-story brick house, the wall of which 
is within six inches of the wall of the larger dwelling. Not only 
is the smaller house darkened, but all the middle apartments on 
that side of the larger house, except the three on the top floor, are 
sunless and damp, though the window area of most of the rooms is 
theoretically adequate. Several of these middle apartments are 
so dark and damp that they cannot be occupied, and the front and 
rear apartments are made unnecessarily gloomy. It is only a 
question of time until the apartments on the bright side of the 
building will be reduced to the same wretched condition as those 
which have just been described. 

This same building furnishes a good example of the failure of 
a court to supply light and air. In the center is a long, narrow 
space, 9 feet wide by 67 feet deep. Upon this open rooms from 
every apartment. Except on the fourth floor, almost all of these 
rooms are gloomy, for the sun seldom reaches the bottom of the 
court, and strikes the second story for only a short time each day. 
The investigator says of this building: ‘‘ Practically no apartments 
in this house, except the very small ones in the rear, which open on 
a narrow yard, are sure of light in every room.”’ In such a place 
live 30 families, made up of 114 people. 

What has been said in the preceding paragraph as to the inade- 
quacy of the court to furnish light and air is true of nearly every 
court in the district. It is a failure the more inexcusable because it 
could so easily have been avoided by proper planning of the house, 
and the adjustment of the width and depth of the court to the size 
of the building. Even now some of the gloom could be lightened 
by the simple expedient of whitewashing the walls of the court. 
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Of windows opening on passages there is little to be said that 
has not already been pointed out in the discussion of the lot-line 
window. The passage is, as a rule, a long, narrow opening between 


COURT IN A LARGE TENEMENT HOUSE 
Forty apartments have rooms opening on this damp, gloomy court 
buildings, both of which are too close to the lot line. Often it is 
covered, and sometimes it is so filled with rubbish that the air it 
supplies is noxious in the extreme. 
There remains, however, the window which opens on the shaft. 
Under the best of conditions this could not furnish much light, but, 
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if the shaft were open at top and bottom, it might furnish air. 
Just how well it does this is perhaps best told by the remarks 
upon some of the schedule cards. 

“The shaft in this house is closed at the top all the time, and at the bottom 
during the winter, so that there is no ventilation. One toilet on each floor 
has a window opening on the shaft. The air is sickening.”’ 

“The light shaft is air tight above and below. One woman breaks out the 
panes in the skylight to secure adequate ventilation, and to be relieved from 
unbearable odors from toilet opening on the shaft.” 

“This building [one containing 23 apartments] has 4 light shafts, which 
are supposed to ventilate inner rooms and toilets. All of these are tightly 
closed at the top by skylights. Air passages are supposed to lead in at the 
bottom, but these are now closed, and will remain so all winter.” 

Perhaps no comments as to the kind of work done by the shaft 
are needed. 

No less pressing than the problem of light and ventilation 
is that of sanitation. In this respect the law makes much less 
definite provision than in the matter of overcrowding and window 
space. 

It has been enacted that in every tenement house built since 
Ig10, every apartment shall have at least one kitchen sink with 
running water; and that in all other tenement houses there shall 
be a sink with running water easily accessible to every apartment 
which does not contain one.'. This regulation has been very well 
obeyed. In only a few cases were hall sinks found; and there was 
but one instance of a sink without running water. Several times, 
however, tenants called the attention of the investigators to foul 
odors rising from the sinks. This was due, presumably, to defective 
plumbing. 

Inasmuch as the law makes no provision for bathtubs, the fact 
that 324—15 per cent—of the 2,169 apartments are thus equipped 
is most encouraging. The number ranges from one in Block 13 to 
54 in Block 10, which ranks second in number of population and 
third in density. Block 16, the most densely populated of all, has 
44 tubs. It is interesting to remember that the United States 
Bureau of Labor, surveying somewhat the same district in 1894, 
found that less than 3 per cent of the families visited had bath- 


1 Revised Building Ordinances, Art. TX, sec. 471. 
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tubs... The City Homes Association in its investigation in 1901 
reports about the same proportion for approximately the same 
district. The last fourteen years have apparently witnessed very 
creditable progress. 

In the matter of toilet accommodations, also, things seem to be 
undergoing a change for the better. The worst types of privies 
have almost disappeared, and while, as Table X shows, over one 


rABLE X 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF FAMILIES AND PERSONS DEPENDENT ON SPECIFIED 
PorLeT ARRANGEMENTS 


NUMBER PERCENTAGI 
I'vt F TOILet 
I ilies Persons I I 
Yard 4590 »250 24 
Hall 574 2,504 9 ) 
\partment. . 4,535 43 45 
Basement. . ‘ 39 227 2 
Porch... 24 117 I I 
Other. . 10 72 I I 
otal 2,001 10,125 100 I 


fifth of the people in the district, and nearly a quarter of the families. 
are still dependent upon yard closets, and 29 per cent make use of 
hall closets, still over 45 per cent now have private toilets within 
the apartment. Furthermore, most of the yard closets are now so 
constructed that they will flush readily, and both yard and hall 
closets are frequently kept locked, so that none but the families to 
which they belong can make use of them. It is where yard and 
hall closets are used promiscuously by persons of more than one 
family, as is too often the case, that a thoroughly bad state of 
affairs results. The hall toilets are somewhat more objectionable 
in this respect than the yard toilets. There were only 12 cases in 
which one hall toilet was used by less than 6 persons, whereas there 
were 28 cases in which one yard closet was used by that number of 
people. At the other extreme there were two cases of 33 people 
using 2 yard toilets, and one case of 35 people using 4 yard toilets, 
while in one instance one hall toilet was used by 21 people, 2 hall 


* United States Bureau of Labor, Slums of Great Cities, p. 94 
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toilets served 72 people, and there were several places in which 
from 30 to 80 people made use of from 2 to 4 hall toilets. Not only 
is there grave danger to health and morality in such a situation as 
this, but there is the difficulty—the practical impossibility—of 
keeping closets so used either clean or in good repair. Table XI 


TABLE XI 


NUMBER AND Type OF TOILETS OF SPECIFIED CLEANLINESS AND REPAIR 


Type or TOILet 


CLEANLINESS 
Yard Hall Apartment Othert Total 
or TorLets 
Number Number Number Per Number Number Per- 
centage centage |~ centage centage ~ centage 
Clean 87 26 130 33 405 53 13 26 695 42 
Dirty 180 54 204 52 358 4! 24 47 766 40 
Filthy. 69 20 58 15 50 6 14 27 IgI 12 
Total 330 100 302 100 873*| 100 51 100 «1,652 fore) 
Good 70 21 184 47 493 56 15 35 705 40 
Fair 166 49 140 30 290 34 14 27 616 37 
Bad 100 30 68 17 84 10 19 38 271 17 
Total 330 100 392 100 873*| 100 5t 100 | 1,652 100 


* This table does not include r1 toilets for which there was no report as to condition and repair 


t Includes 25 basement and 17 porch toilets 


shows the condition of cleanliness and repair of the different types 
of toilets. It will be observed at once that the percentage of dirty 
and filthy toilets, and of toilets in only fair, or in bad repair, is \ 
much higher among the hall and yard toilets, which are more or less 

public, than among the apartment toilets, which are used, as a 
rule, by only one family. The percentages for basement, porch, 
and other toilets, which are also semi-public, are based upon too 
small numbers to be of much value for purposes of comparison. It 
seems, on the whole, to be easier for people to keep toilets repaired 
than to keep them clean, a conclusion which is borne out by the 
fact that the number of toilets in good repair is considerably larger 
than the number of clean toilets. In a number of cases, however, 
foul odors seemed to indicate defective plumbing, though the toilet 
was apparently in fair repair. In the early winter, when the inves- 
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tigation was made, many toilets were already frozen, and the result 
was almost incredible filth, especially in the case of the yard closets. 
In several instances, manure from near-by stables was packed round 
pipes to keep them from freezing—a drastic remedy, which seemed 
likely to produce new conditions nearly as bad as those it was 
meant to alleviate. 

One of the worst features of the sanitary arrangements of this 
neighborhood, which is not revealed by the tables, is the utter lack 
of any toilet provisions upon a number of premises. ‘This forces 
tenants in these houses to make use of the toilet in the next house 
or the next yard, or, occasionally, that in a convenient store or 
saloon. This system, besides being undesirable from every point 
of view, works great hardship, especially in case of illness, upon 
women and children. 

The chief point of interest about the apartment toilet, aside 
from the cleanliness and repair, is the place of entrance. Usually 
this is from one of the rooms of the apartment. In 76 cases, as 
Table XII shows, the toilet is entered from the bedroom. This is 


TABLE XII 


NUMBER OF APARTMENT TOILETS HAVING SPECI 
FIED ENTRANCE 


Entrance from Number of 
Toilets 
327 
Bedroom..... 76 
41! 
Living-room, dining-room, or parlor 48 
Storeroom, washroom, or pantry 10 
Factory, store, or saloon , 12 
Total 884 


prohibited in tenements built since 1910," and the law seems to be 
generally complied with. The large number of instances in which 
the entrance is from the kitchen is worthy of note, as this might 
easily bring about conditions as prejudicial to health as those which 
arise when the toilet is used as a storeroom for food. This was 
actually the fact in a few cases. The only safe entrance for the 


* Revised Building Ordinances, Art. TX, sec. 460. 
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apartment toilet is from the hall. Thus alone can the requisite 
privacy be maintained and the air of the living-rooms kept uncon- 


taminated. 


Another feature of the housing in this neighborhood which, 
while perhaps less important from the standpoint of health than the 


foregoing, nevertheless constitutes a grave problem, is the condi 
tion of the halls and stairs. Not only are they usually dirty, and 


often in a dangerous state of dilapidation, but in fully one-half the 


houses they are absolutely without adequate light. When a hall 
is so dark that at midday a person standing at the foot of the 
stairs can see neither the rear of the hall nor the top of the stairs; 
when, with bright sun shining outside, it is necessary for the inves 
tigator to use a pocket flashlight in order to ascend in safety a 
precipitous flight of stairs, then one may fairly say that conditions 
are unsafe for the people living in such houses. Time and again 
the schedule cards bear such notes as these: 

“Hall and stairs entirely dark.” 

“Stairs dark and dirty.” 

‘Hallways in this house very dark.” 

“Halls very dark. Landlord furnishes no means of lighting them.”’ 

“Halls very dark. Never lighted unless tenants place lamps there. 
Because of the darkness it is unsafe to go to hall ‘oilets, even in the daytime.” 


The law provides that stair halls in houses built since 1g10 shall 
be lighted either by windows or skylights of specified size;' and it 
also prescribes that in tenements over two stories in height proper 
lights shall be kept burning all night.?. In many houses, however, 
no lighting fixtures were discernible in the halls; in others, they 
were so high up that no one could hope to reach them; and on still 
other places, where they were within reach, they were out of order. 

The fact that the Great Fire of 1871 started only a few blocks 
south of this district, at the corner of Jefferson and DeKoven 
streets, naturally raises a question as to whether a fire hazard still 
exists. One cannot but feel that it does; that the majority of these 
buildings would vanish like straw before an onrush of flame. Every 
patch of yard is littered with combustible material; everywhere 

* Revised Building Ordinances, Art. UX, sec. 444. 

Sanitary Code, Art. XXV, sec. 1422. 
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there are dilapidated wooden sheds. Only 3 per cent of the houses 
are provided with fire escapes, tor the law does not require buildings 
of less than four stories in height to be thus equipped. One won 
ders, however, why some of the large three-story buildings, contain 
ing many apartments with very unsatisfactory means of egress, do 
not need fire escapes quite as much as the four-story tenements. 
The following note, taken from one cf the schedule cards, tells the 
story of many of the larger houses: 

This building [three stories high] is a conspicuous fire trap. All the 
apartments on the second and third floors [24 in all] are included in one build- 
ing, and there are but three narrow, winding, old, wooden staircases at the 
rear for an exit to the ground in case of fire. If the doors of the livery barn 
in back should be locked, any who escaped from the building by those rear 
stairs would be entrapped between the building and the stable with no means 
of reaching the street. There are no fire escapes on the building. 


This is, in brief, a picture of the housing in these sixteen blocks: 
a dreary chronicle of neglected dwellings, overcrowded rooms, 
inadequate light and ventilation, indifferent sanitary arrangements, 
a distinct fire hazard. The question that naturally arises is: How 
much do people pay for such accommodations ? 

Table XIII shows the number of apartments for which rent is 
paid, together with the number of rooms in the apartment. There 
is comparatively little connection between the size of the apartment 
and the rent; three-room apartments, for example, can be secured at 
almost any price between $4.00 and $30.00, and the range of prices 
for four-room apartments is even greater. The variation in price 
for apartments of the same size is perhaps partly accounted for by 
the position and general character of the apartments: a “through”’ 
tenement commands more rent than one in the rear; a bright 
apartment brings in more money than a gloomy one; an apartment 
on the first floor is worth more than one on the third. Taken asa 
whole, the rents are high; only 12 apartments can be had for less 
than $5.00, and, even excluding from the totals g2 cases in which 
the rent quoted was for a large rooming-house, or more than one 
apartment, or included the rent of a barn, saloon. or store, there 
remain 234 apartments costing between $15.00 and $20.00, 124 


* Revised Building Ordinances, Art. UX, sec. 466. 
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costing between $20.00 and $30.00, and 14 which cost over 
$30.00. The median rental for all apartments is between $11.00 
and $11.50, and for four-room apartments, which, here as else- 
where, are predominant, it is between $12.00 and $12.50. These 


TABLE XIII 


NUMBER OF APARTMENTS FOR WHICH SPECIFIED MONTHLY RENTALS ARE PAID AND 
NUMBER OF ROOMS IN APARTMENTS* 


NUMBER OF Rooms 


RENT PER MONTH No TOTAL 
I 2 3 ; 5 6 7 - OF | Re- 
More port 

Less than $4.00 ; I I 2 
$ 4.00 and less than $ 5.00 4 4 I I 10 
$ 5.00 and less than $ 6.00 1 | 26/17 2 40 
$ 6.00 and less than $ 7.00 r|77/| 19 4 I 102 
§$ 7.00 and less than $ 8.00 68 «61 9) 5 I 144 
$ 8.co and less than $ 9.00 18 93 | 30 4 I 146 
$ 9.00 and less than $10.00 3 1107 | 41 | 10} Io 71 
$10.00 and less than $11.00 41771041 35 7119 I 237 
$11.00 and less than $12.00 46 | 62 | 33 | 1 142 
$12.00 and less than $13.00 I 33/120 | 21 | 27 s 205 
$13.00 and less than $14.00 13 | 61 | 14 6 04 
$14.00 and less than $15.00 6 66) 18 5 2 07 
$15.00 and less than $20.00 I I 4/095 | 84] 31 | 13 5 224 

$20.00 and less than $30.00 1 | 30 | 4i | 27 | 12 4 12 
$30.00 and over.... ; 3 I 3 5 2 14 
No report .| 10 | 22 | 26] 14 3 I 6 2 84 
Free rent....... ; I 4 6 3 I 15 
Number of apartments rented. 5 |213 |507 |659 |285 |123 | 55 | 18 2 1,867 
Number of apartments owned. @ | 1 1 210 
Total. . 5 |219 (529 |714 |327 |166 | 82 | 33 2 | 2,077 


* This table does not include 92 apartments whose rental included that of a store, saloon, barn, or 
of more than one apartment, or of a large rooming-house. All but 10 of the apartments in this classifica- 
tion rent for more than $20.00 per month. 


figures do not vary even when the 92 cases previously men- 
tioned are excluded from the totals. A comparison of the median 
rental for four-room apartments here with those for apartments of 
the same size in other districts studied brings out the fact that the 
figure is higher here than in any other neighborhood except the 
colored, where racial discrimination tends to raise rents. The 
high cost of apartments cannot be accounted for by an undue pro- 
portion of lodgers in the population, for the percentage is lower here 
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than in several of the other foreign districts; nor can it be attributed 
to the large number of lodging-houses and stores, for the figures do 
not change when these are excluded. At least two-thirds of these 
apartments, to speak conservatively, are not worth the price that 
is paid for them. We cannot but conclude that the people here 
pay, not for good living conditions, but for the privilege of residing 
in a district in which many evils are made less apparent by the few 
high-class apartments, and by the large brick houses and busy 
stores of Halsted Street and Blue Island Avenue, which serve to 
fix upon the whole section a false front of prosperity. 


MEDIAN RENTALS FOR FOUR-ROOM APARTMENTS IN 
TEN DISTRICTS 


District Median 
Jewish... $10.00-$10. 50 
Bohemian... .. 8.00o- 8.50 
Polish. .. news 8.00- 8.50 
Stockyards........ 8.c0- 8.50 
South Chicago...... Q.00- 9.50 
Colored 12.00- 12.50 
Italian... 8.50- 9.00 
Slovak . 9.00 9.50 
Lithuanian...... 10.00- 10.50 
Greek and Italian (19th ward) 12.00- 12.50 


It has already been said that in this neighborhood there are 
many evidences of general neglect. Anyone who doubts this needs 
only to look at the condition of the backyards and vacant lots. 
Many of the lots are used as dumps. In one place the surface of 
the lot has been raised about three feet above the street level by 
the refuse which has been emptied upon it. The yards are in quite 
as bad condition. Every kind of filth is to be found there—ashes, 
garbage, broken boxes, dead animals. Prowling round in such 
rubbish are hens without number, many of them having right of 
way within the house as well as without, for they were found in 
several kitchens, and in one third-floor bedroom. Several pigs were 
seen, one of which, at the time of the investigator’s visit, was just 
disappearing into the back room of a saloon. There were also four 
goats—one kept in a kitchen—two cows, a lamb, rabbits, ducks, 
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pigeons, dogs of varying ferocity, and cats by the hundred. To 
the filth created by such animals must be added that from the 
stables which are to be found in the rear of many of the lots and 
under some of the houses. The present law prohibits the keeping 
of horses, cows, sheep, or goats in tenements;’ the interests of 
health and cleanliness, however, demand stricter regulation of the 
keeping of all domestic animals in such confined quarters in a 
crowded neighborhood. 

The streets, in decided contrast to what they were a few years 
ago, are all fairly well paved. In the matter of cleanliness, how- 
ever, they still leave much to be desired. Several of the alleys 
have been paved, but this has had little effect upon their general 
condition for, whether paved or unpaved, they are all littered with 
trash and foul with garbage and manure. However, comparing 
them as they are now with descriptions of what they were twenty 
or even ten years ago, we cannot but feel encouraged at the progress 
that has been made. 

The effort that is constantly put forth by the people themselves 
to have attractive, well-kept homes is exemplified by the case of 
the Greek painter who, during a period of unemployment, cal- 
cimined the walls of his apartment, and decorated them with 
elaborate stencilings, because he “liked to see things look nice.”’ It 
is not easy to keep a house spotless and orderly within, when with- 
out there is little but dirt and utter ugliness. In the summer the 
dreariness of the streets is relieved by an occasional window-box 
full of geraniums, by tiny strips of yard planted with flaunting 
sunflowers or climbing morning-glories. Once in a while a little 
vegetable garden, with some beans, and perhaps a few stalks of 
corn, is to be found. Except for the few saplings on Gilpin Place, 
however, and the shrubbery in Hull House Court, there are no trees 
in the district. No one who is familiar with this neighborhood can 
feel that the people who live here have any inherent preference for 
crowding and squalor. Better quarters are beyond the means of 
the majority; but, severe though the economic pressure is, the 
worst tenements, which could be had at a very low price, are left 
unoccupied. 


t Sanitary Code, Art. XXII, sec. 1386. 
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The point at issue is, however, not so much the extent of prog 
ress in the past as the possibility of assuring it for the future. The 
first step in this direction is the adequate enforcement of the existing 
law. As matters stand at present, jurisdiction is divided between 
the Building and the Health departments. The latter, though 
efficiently organized and administered, has never received an 
appropriation large enough to support an adequate corps of inspect 
ors. This means that systematic, house-to-house canvassing, by 
which alone the law could be enforced, is out of the question. 
Apparently the Building Department is likewise hampered; for the 
number of violations of the law in tenements built since 1910 alone 
indicates a very hasty examination of plans and an inspection of 
finished buildings which is merely nominal. 

The existing law might well be amended on several points 
There should be stricter regulation of the minimum distance per- 
missible between the house and the lot line. More definite pro- 
visions as to the amount and character of toilet accommodations in 
buildings without apartment toilets are desirable, as is an absolute 
prohibition against the keeping of fowls and domestic animals. 
Finally, all three-story buildings containing more than 6 apartments 
should be required to have fire escapes. 

Better service on the part of other city departments than those 
mentioned would also relieve conditions. Many complaints were 
made that garbage collections were infrequent; and the piles of 
garbage that are to be found everywhere seem to justify this charge. 
Furthermore, a higher standard of cleanliness on the part of the 
street-cleaning department would greatly simplify the problem of 
keeping houses clean and healthful. 

In these sixteen blocks, where almost half of the lots are more 
than 80 per cent covered, where only a fifth of the houses are in 
good repair, where 1,636 out of 4,564 occupied bedrooms are over- 
crowded, where there are 189 bedrooms that are windowless, and 
1,930 that are either gloomy or dark, live 10,125 people. Over 
3,000 of these are little children, growing up in an environment 
which is full of menace to their health and to their future civic 
usefulness. The problems connected with the assimilation of the 
immigrant, of which we hear so much, might be more advanta- 
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geously dealt with by the improvement of living conditions here 
than by the passage of measures designed to restrict immigration. 

No phase of community life is more closely connected with its 
welfare than housing. Low educational standards, high mortality 
and morbidity, industrial inefficiency, crime—all are rooted in poor 
living conditions. Those described in this article are not peculiar 
to any district, nor are they exceptionally bad. The same picture 
could be painted for many wards in the city; but often far more 
vivid colors would be needed. “Every society is judged and sur- 
vives,” a prominent English statesman remarked, ‘“‘by the material 
and moral minimum it prescribes to its members.” A city owes 
its people a chance to live in clean and healthful surroundings. 
Chicago has a good law, which, if complied with, would do much to 
insure this. In justice to everyone, it should be enforced. 
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INCOME AND THE PRINCIPLE OF SERVICE 


VICTOR S. YARROS 
Chicago, Illinois 


A firm belief in progress is implied in the familiar quotation, 
“No question is settled until it is settled right.”” That so many 
men—that, indeed, the average man—should unhesitatingly sub- 
scribe to that assertion or generalization is indisputably a significant 
fact, one that attests the ingrained belief in the idea of progress. 
Taking a concrete case, if we should say that the interest question 
will never be settled until it is settled right, would any thoughtful 
man venture to challenge the affirmation? Nothing is more strik- 
ing in the features of our age than the universal acceptance of the 
principle of service—that is, of service as the only basis of reward 
or title thereto. The complexities of our industrial and social 
order are such that our definitions of “work” or of “service’’ must 
necessarily be broader and subtler than those of a primitive and 
simple community; but the principle is not affected by the super- 
ficial complexities. More and more generally is the doctrine 
accepted as a matter of course that he who does not work or usefully 
serve has no right to support, to income. If this be not proof of 
moral advance, no such proof is in truth conceivable. 

Professor Scott Nearing has in a manner wholly modern 
reopened the whole question of title to income. In his book on 
Income, as well as in his recent contribution to this Journal, he has 
issued a challenge to the economic and ethical champions of 
“property income,” and particularly of interest. He would be the 
last man on earth to claim that he has given this subject exhaustive 
or searching treatment. But he has boldly and vigorously raised a 
question that too many writers and thinkers had forgotten. To 
some of his incidental views exception may be taken; but his facts 
and his figures are so impressive that the most complacent and 
Panglossian of publicists will find it impossible to ignore them or 
dismiss them with the stereotyped platitudes. 
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Billions, Mr. Nearing shows, are claimed and collected annually 
by holders of titles to property in various shapes or forms. These 
proprietors, in the great majority of cases, render no palpable 
service to society; or, if they do render such service, they receive 
compensation for it apart from the income they derive from their 
‘“‘investments.”” What are these billions of ‘‘property income” 
paid for? Whatis society getting forthem? Ifsociety gets nothing 
in return, then property income is sheer robbery, as Proudhon main- 
tained. If society gets something, then, of course, the principle 
of service is not violated. But what is that something ? 

Professor Nearing has briefly examined and disposed of certain 
conventional theories of property income. The present writer 
wishes in this paper to pursue a somewhat different line of argu- 
ment and to analyze other theories that have been advanced to 
justify interest. Some conclusions may be ventured upon at the 
close. 

There are three main sources of property income. Two of 
them, profit and rent, will not detain us. Profit is defined as che 
wage of the enterprising capitalist, the employer of labor. The 
normal rate of profit in business is not excessive, and where the 
employer is an active worker, his profit may indeed be his wages 
and he is worthy of his hire. Where the profit is extraordinarily 
large we find either the element of privilege, of monopoly—legal 
or illegal—or the element of rare ability, of genius, or a combina- 
tion of both elements. No one complains of the “profits” of the 
average farmer, or of the small shopkeeper, or of the small manu- 
facturer. ‘‘ Differential” profits, commanded by superior business 
ability or the gift for organization and administration, seldom con- 
stitute an evil or menace, since they tend to disappear where com- 
petition is really free and the laws against unfair practices or 
monopolistic oppression are enforced with reasonable vigor and 
effectiveness. Whether or not society is wise in its patent and 
copyright policies is a question that may be passed over on this 
occasion. Even if we assume that some injustice is traceable 
to these policies, that injustice is not serious enough to threaten 
social stability and social progress. An intelligent assault on profit 
is at bottom an assault on privilege and monopoly. 
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Rent is defined by economists as the price paid for the use of a 
monopolized natural agent. Now, where land monopoly or the 
monopolization of other natural resources begets rent, our quarrel 
is with the monopoly, not with any theory of rent, classical or 
modern. Rent will arise under certain conditions, and what society 
has been asking more and more persistently is whether these con- 
ditions are ‘“‘natural’’—that is, morally defensible and right. 
Where the conditions represent feudal survivals, expropriation 
of the tillers of the soil, inclosures of commons contrary to law or 
with the sanction of class-controlled parliaments; where the 
monopoly of land and mines and other natural resources may be 
traced to royal grants or perfectly arbitrary and profligate surrender 
of the common heritage, the case is morally simple enough, even if 
practically any attempted rectification may be full of difficulties 
and dangers. In France, a great revolution transferred the land 
to the peasant masses and in a terrible, sanguinary manner solved 
a problem that would have plagued generations. In Ireland, land 
purchase on an extraordinary scale is effecting a peaceable revolu- 
tion and solving the ‘“‘rack rent” problem and the problem of 
absentee and parasitic landlordism. The wisdom and beneficence 
of the Irish land-purchase legislation—so fiercely attacked when 
initiated by a liberal cabinet and popular premier—no one now 
seriously questions. Wherever the land question is “up for solu- 
tion,” the solution is certain to be found in the abolition of monopoly 
and the transfer of land to occupying owners and cultivators. 
Nationalization, the single tax, and other schemes severally con- 
tain the essential and saving idea of equalization of natural oppor- 
tunity. None of the familiar schemes may get itself accepted in 
the precise form favored by its advocates, but the general direction 
and the true nature of the reforms that are surely “coming” are 
unmistakably indicated to the impartial students of the land and 
rent questions. 

Nor is this at all surprising. The average man, who applies 
“mere common-sense”’ to everything, agrees with the most anxious 
and scholarly investigator of “origins”? and tenures that land 
monopoly is immoral, anti-social, and in the long run “‘impossible.”’ 
The wonderful success of Henry George’s Progress and Poverty 
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is due to this fact. Scientific economists found much in the book 
to deride and condemn; but its appeal to common morality and 
to the rule of reason was, as to the fundamental issue, irresistible. 
The land is not the product of man’s labor; the right of one man 
to a place in the sun, or on the earth, is neither greater nor less than 
that of another; no generation may crowd another off the earth; 
therefore all land arrangements are subject to modification at the 
dictates of social need and social expediency. Arguments like these 
are simply unanswerable, and whoever has attempted to answer 
them has had to fall back on the plea that, whatever may be the 
case with the Ricardian “properties of the soil,’”’ native and inde- 
structible, land today is generally the product of man’s capital and 
labor. Land has for generations been bought and sold like other 
commodities; capital has been invested therein; improvements, 
the maintenance or even the increase of fertility are the work of 
man, not of nature. How, then, can we reopen the ancient ques- 
tion of title to the original form and quality of the property? If 
we wish to be honest and contemplate compensation to the present 
owners (as in the case of the above-mentioned Irish example), it is 
supposed to be demonstrable that the operation would cost more 
than it is worth to society. 

Without analyzing these and similar arguments (in truth, they 
are hardly worth analysis), it is important to note here that what, 
after all, emerges from them is the claim that rent today is largely 
or mostly interest on capital invested in land rather than payment 
for the use of a natural agent or factor that has somehow been 
appropriated by this or that person. 

It may be added that, as a matter of fact, a great deal of 
what is conventionally described and classified as profit or rent 
is in reality nothing but interest on capital. Professor Nearing 
is right in objecting to the old classification and in urging that 
the subject of income be considered in a new light and with refer- 
ence to the notorious facts of the present economic and social 
order. 

The knotty, the crucial, the basic question is the question of 
interest. If interest is wrong, the other forms of property income 
will fall with it; but if interest is right and defensible, then the 
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assaults on rent and profit are generally vain and futile, except in 
so far as they are assaults on naked monopoly. 

Now, interest has staunch and convinced defenders, not only 
among the scientific economists, but also among the plain, hard- 
headed men of affairs, and even among the working classes. Pro- 
fessor Nearing candidly recognizes this fact. Is it not a significant 
fact? May there not be a soul of good in a thing seemingly evil 
that is yet widely accepted as natural and right ? 

Perhaps the best way to analyze interest is to take first the 
common-sense view of the average man—the average toiler, even, 
who keeps his hard-earned savings in a bank, and draws interest 
on them at the “‘low” rate of 3 or 33 per cent. 

Now, let us approach a thrifty mechanic and tell him that 
interest is immoral and unjust—a modern form of exploitation and 
robbery. What will he be likely to think aloud? Something like 
this, it is safe to say: “I have worked hard and still work hard. 
I have to deprive myself of all sorts of little comforts and pleasures 
to which I think I am fairly entitled—amusements, little trips, 
vacations, an extra hat for my wife or daughter, a nice little birth- 
day dinner at a good restaurant. I have friends and acquaint- 
ances who earn no more, or even perhaps less, than I do, and who 
allow themselves such occasional luxuries. They have saved 
little, if any, of their earnings. This has been imprudent and wrong 
on their part, as every moralist and economist tells us. If I, on 
the other hand, have put my honest savings in a bank, is it not 
perfectly fair that I should get some interest on my money ?” 

This, of course, is a simple, unadorned version of the abstinence 
theory of interest. The mechanic demands a reward for his self- 
denial, his thrift, his economy. Suppose we answer him by point- 
ing out that what, in effect, he is asking is that he be permitted 
to eat his cake and have it too—have it whole and unimpaired; 
suppose we point out to him that his savings are his reward, the 
sole and sufficient reward of his abstinence and thrift; that his less 
prudent friends may live to regret their self-indulgence, since they 
have nothing to fall back on in the event of accident or misfortune, 
and since old age may find them destitute and condemned to 
dependence on charity, while he, because of his virtue and foresight, 
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enjoys freedom from worry and dread, is able to sleep peacefully, 
and to face the future serenely. Suppose we say all this to him and 
ask him whether he still thinks society owes him interest; what is 
likely to be his rejoinder ? 

This, probably: that while the foregoing reasoning might be 
valid in a case where a man kept his little hoard at home, in a secret 
place, idle and useless to the body social and economic, it is not 
valid in a case like his, for he puts his savings in a bank and through 
the bank into circulation, and, as everybody knows, banks lend 
money to their customers and charge them interest on it. Why 
should the bank get the interest earned by the money of the deposi- 
tors? It may be entitled to part of the interest, since it takes care 
of the money, provides safety vaults for it, and incurs expenses of 
administration. But under modern conditions the compensation 
for the bank’s service to the depositor need not be large, need not 
absorb the entire interest earned by his money. Indeed, many 
commercial banks pay interest to depositors on their average daily 
balances. Hence, the man who puts his savings into a savings 
bank expects and gets interest on his money. 

Again, this common-sense answer is wholly satisfactory as far 
as it goes. But it merely pushes the real question one step back— 
from the individual depositor to the bank. How does the bank 
earn the interest? Why is it able to charge interest ? 

Here the average person will perhaps pause for a moment and 
then advance a more complicated theory, a compound of the two 
distinct theories of abstinence and productivity. He will explain 
that the bank is able to charge interest because its borrowers use 
the money productively and profitably. The manufacturer and 
the merchant, the exporter and the jobber, the speculator and the 
exchange operator—all these borrow money of the bank in order to 
‘‘make’’ money, to make more money than they could make with- 
out the additional capital thus obtained. Our common-sense de- 
fender of interest will therefore proceed to argue thus: ‘“ He who 
borrows my savings of the bank hands me over, as interest, part 
of his increased income. He makes more because of my money, and 
he is perfectly willing to divide the increase with me. My absti- 
nence and self-denial are advantageous to him; and my interest is 
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not a reward of virtue in the abstract, but a reward of virtue that 
is directly and immediately useful to him and therefore to industrial 
society. Why, then, is this interest unjust ?” 

This little argument amounts to this—that interest is payment 
for service. Abstinence on the part of some enables others to do 
business on a larger scale than they could otherwise undertake; 
they realize larger gains or profits, and in paying interest they 
pay for a distinct service rendered them by the abstainers. 

The learned political economists make the same argument in 
more technical and scientific language. They do not, gifts and 
legacies aside, quarrel with the principle of service, or with the 
formula, “‘ No work, no food’’; but they contend that the man of 
property who lends his money to another for use in industry or 
“works,” in other words, 


commerce performs a valuable service 
by letting his capital work in the hands of another man. 

But how do the learned economists meet the two objections that 
the average man, armed with his common-sense and little business 
experience, can hardly be expected to know how to meet ? 

The first of these objections is that abstinence has its reward 
in the before-mentioned security and peace which it brings, and 
is really not entitled to any further reward. To repeat the homely 
simile used already in the discussion with the average practical 
person, the man who saves his cake has it, and if he lends it to 
another and gets back another cake of the same quality and size, 
he has all the reward he would seem to be entitled to. Suppose 
we sit down to a rich meal and conclude that it would be improvi- 
dent to consume all that is spread before us. We leave something 
for the next meal, this act possibly involving a little resistance to 
the immediate appetite. Is not the next meal our sufficient 
reward? Do we need an additional incentive ? 

The economist thinks that we do, and that, in a sense, it is 
quite reasonable to demand that we eat our cake and have it too. 
Perhaps the ablest and keenest defense of this position was that 
made by Béhm-Bawerk, the Austrian statesman and financier, 
in his well-known work. His theory of interest is a modernized 
and purged version of the abstinence theory. It may be sum- 
marized thus: It is natural to men to prefer present goods, present 
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pleasures and satisfactions, to future goods, pleasures, or satis- 
factions. The thing we want today has a higher value for us, 
psychologically speaking, than the promise of the same thing for 
next week or next month. We do not like to postpone agreeable 
things, and sometimes postponement is positively painful. Besides, 
the future is uncertain; we may not live to enjoy the promised 
pleasure; or we may not be well enough or contented enough to 
care for it. To defer the consumption of goods is, therefore, to 
make a real sacrifice, even though we eventually consume the goods. 
This sacrifice, moreover, we would not always make for our own 
sake, for the sake of future security or enjoyment. To induce us 
to make it, those who use our savings must pay us some compensa- 
tion. Interest is this compensation; it represents the difference 
in value between present goods and future goods. 

In this explanation, manifestly, the economist appeals to 
psychology, to human experience at large. It must be admitted 
at once that the alleged difference is not fanciful. It exists. We 
all feel it, whether we have to defer a visit to the theater or a trip to 
Europe. And it must also be admitted that the sacrifice involved 
in deferring pleasure or enjoyment must as a rule be paid for. But 
all this is hardly sufficient to justify interest as we know it. That 
interest, as now paid, is nothing but compensation for sacrifice 
in the sense indicated is pure assumption. May it not be altogether 
excessive from that point of view? May not other and less legiti- 
mate elements enter into it? As a matter of fact, we shall see 
that other elements do enter into interest. 

Here, however, the second objection to interest above alluded 
to should be considered. If interest is compensation for abstinence, 
or for the sacrifice involved in deferred satisfactions, in giving up 
goods today for goods to be consumed in the future, why is interest 
paid to those who do not abstain and do not consciously or uncon- 
sciously defer any pleasure ? 

Professor Nearing in his Jncome mentions this objection among 
others in the following trenchant paragraph: 

This income [meaning property income] is not paid in return for meritori- 
ous social service; some of those who receive it are notoriously anti-social 
in all their dealings. It is not paid for abstinence; many of the recipients of 
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property income never knew what it was to abstain. It is not paid for saving; 
there are many people with vast incomes who during their entire lives have 
never done anything except spend. It is not paid for productive effort; chil- 
dren, disabled persons, idlers, and wastrels are among its recipients. 


Karl Marx and Ferdinand Lasalle, in their day, directed wither- 
ing sarcasm at this same theory of abstinence, self-denial, and 
sacrifice. They used to point to the idle millionaires, or the sons 
and daughters of such, and ask whether any economist of the 
classical school would have the audacity to assert that they have 
practiced abstinence or denied themselves anything in a spirit 


of virtue and thrift. 

But the economists find this line of reasoning inconclusive. 
They remind us of the fact that it is the mass of “marginal in- 
vestors” that count, and that the multimillionaire who draws 
interest without undergoing hardship and sacrifice no more dis- 
proves the theory in question than does the poor washerwoman or 
seamstress at the other end of the social scale, whose sacrifices are 
so great that the rate of interest she can command at any time on 
her slight savings may well seem a pitifully poor compensation 
for her truly heroic degree of thrift and self-denial. ‘The economists 
tell us elaborately that the modern theory of interest does not 
imply that where there is no abstinence, no deferring of pleasures, 
there can be no interest, any more than that it implies that in every 
case the interest obtained corresponds strictly to the amount and 
quality of sacrifice undergone in saving the money that draws the 
interest. All that the theory implies is that, as a general proposi- 
tion, interest is reward of abstinence and self-denial, and that if 
no interest were paid, few, if any, would defer satisfactions and 
save any part of their income. If nine-tenths of those who draw 
interest, directly or indirectly, do practice abstinence, the remain- 
ing tenth, even if they did not do so, would be able to command 
interest all the same, the rate being determined by the marginal 
investors. Once the level is fixed, we may find thereon cases that 
either do not deserve to be there or that deserve to be on a higher 
level. 

It must be owned that this is sound and valid reasoning. If 
interest can be justified in the great majority of cases, the idle 
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millionaire with his income from property that represents no 
sacrifice will cause no trouble to the adherents of the abstinence 
theory. But the justification intended for the majority of cases 
leaves much to be desired. To repeat, we may grant that the 
marginal investors practice self-denial and deserve compensation 
therefor without being under the smallest compulsion to grant also 
that the interest now generally paid for capital is nothing but com- 
pensation for thrift and self-denial. If we accuse a man of having 
stolen a dollar, and he proves that he has earned and saved a dime, 
we do not regard the defense as adequate. 

Let us now make the strongest possible case for interest under 
modern industrial and commercial conditions. Let us advance 
several illustrations that seemingly go to the very root of the matter, 
illustrations that the man of common-sense and the scholarly 
economist alike wi!l concede to be not only typical but highly 
favorable to their view—illustrations, indeed, that are half 
arguments. 

1. A man has saved money, or inherited it from a thrifty and 
honest father, and has bought a small farm with it. He has a 
chance to acquire his neighbor’s small farm, and he is desirous of 
doing so. It would be to his distinct advantage to enlarge his 
holdings. But he has no money in the bank or elsewhere. He 
decides to borrow. He borrows of another neighbor, or of the 
local bank in which many of his neighbors keep their savings. 
He pays interest on the loan—pays it gladly. He expects to profit 
by the operation. The profit will enable him to pay off the debt. 

2. A man of exceptional ability and initiative starts a small 
business with his own capital. He succeeds; his business grows; 
he wishes to enlarge his plant. He is accommodated by a bank, 
or by a private person. He pays the interest and nets a profit in 
addition. The business continues to expand, and he needs more 
and more capital. The banks are glad to extend him credit. 
He becomes rich and powerful—a captain of industry. He makes 
millions, in spite of the interest burden he has had to carry for years. 
He has enough to provide for his children and relatives, and to 
endow charitable and educational institutions. He has had ample 
reward for his skill and industry, his brains and enterprise. But 
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he has all along handed over certain parts of his income to those 
whose capital he has used and by means of which he has accumu- 
lated his millions. 

3. Several men of business ability and sound morals discern an 
opportunity or industrial “‘opening”’ of which they cannot take 
advantage, having little or no capital of theirown. They organize 
a corporation. They sell the bonds and stocks of this corporation. 
The investors who buy the bonds or stocks furnish capital and 
nothing more. The organizers and entrepreneurs take charge 
and manage the affairs of the corporation. They employ assistants 
and superintendents. They prosper; they pay the interest on the 
bonds and the dividends on the preferred stock; there is a balance 
left. The balance they claim as their due. It represents their 
wages, but it may be large enough to include a bonus, a profit. 

Now, these and similar instances, indefinitely multiplied and 
more or less varied, exemplify our present industrial and financial 
system. Indirect co-operation, joint stock companies, high organi- 
zation of credit and banking, the “mobilization”’ and use of other 
people’s savings by captains of industry are among the salient 
features of this system. Railroads, we know, are owned by thou- 
sands of small stockholders. The presidents, managers, and 
directors are really the paid employees of the true owners, and if the 
latter have but little power and few of the prerogatives of owner- 
ship, that fact is due to their lack of organization, training, and 
knowledge. But the “true owners” do no work and perform no 
service apart from the possible service under investigation—the 
furnishing of the capital. 

What is true of railroads is true of banks, shipping companies, 
mines, mills, and factories. ‘The owners of a concern may be “‘little 
fellows”’ scattered all over the land. The average holding may be 
exceedingly small. And the progress of what has been called the 
“‘peopleization’’ of industry tends to reduce instead of raise that 
average. 

The true picture in the mind’s eye is not therefore one in which a 
few parasitic idlers, exploiters, or “‘modern robbers” face a host 


of oppressed mechanics, laborers, and clerks; it is one of thousands 


of small investors arrayed against tens of thousands of workers. 
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Not few, but many, get the property income that is on trial, and 
these many would be startled and grieved to hear themselves 
described as Proudhon described them—to be told that interest is 
sheer robbery. 

Still, be the recipients of interest few or many, the principle 
is not affected. The question remains open: Is interest paid for 
any real service to industry and society ? 

Of course, the farmer, the manufacturer, the managers of the 
corporation in the illustrations above given would maintain strenu- 
ously that they pay interest for real and important services. The 
recipients of the interest would even more strenuously maintain 
that it represents compensation for genuine service. With all 
the facts before one, what can he say at this stage of the discussion ? 
Are the objections to interest as irrational, ignorant, and demagogi- 
cal as the average capitalist thinks they are? Are they as super- 
ficial and unscientific as the conservative economist holds them to 
be? Is interest, in spite of the sentiments of religious and ethical 
teachers to the contrary, morally justifiable and economically 
indispensable ? 

It seems to the writer that the true answer is that “‘something’ 
is wrong with interest as we know it, although it is not wrong 
per se and under all circumstances. To the extent to which interest 
is payment for risk incurred in surrendering one’s capital or savings 
into the possession and control of another, it is just. To the extent 
to which it is reward for the sacrifice involved in deferring satis- 
factions and exchanging present goods for future goods, it is also 
just. But what would the rate of interest normally be in an indus- 
trial and civilized society if these two items, and they alone, went 
into the charge called interest? It must be borne in mind that, 
if there be a proper charge for risk incurred, there is also a charge 
to offset it, in part at least, the charge properly made for taking 
care of another’s capital. It must further be remembered that 
there is risk in keeping one’s savings as well as in letting another 
keep them. As to the self-denial involved in deferring pleasure 
and giving up present goods in the hope of enjoying future goods, 
it should not be forgotten that it is not purely altruistic. Ordinary 
prudence and foresight will, in the majority of cases, impel men to 
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save and provide for old age or disability. They need not, on 
the theory under consideration, be paid for serving themselves, 

but only for serving others. Now, the trouble is that they are 

paid more than their service to others is worth. Interest, in short, 

is a sum in which some of the constituent items represent something 

other than risk or compensation for social service. That something 

is monopoly. 

Interest would be just if it were absolutely normal. It could 
only be normal in an ideally—or really—free market, in an economic 
and social order characterized by equality of opportunity, by equal- 
ity of freedom, by the total absence of special privilege, of artificial 
and unjust monopoly. In such circumstances as these capital 
would be abundant, for more men would be able to save than is 
the case now. Capital would compete more actively for invest- 
ment opportunities, and the rate of interest would tend to fall. 
And not only would more men be able to save, but the saving 
would involve no great sacrifice. ‘There would be a wider diffusion 
of well-being, of comfort. Saving would not mean the giving up 
of necessaries or of the things we regard as all but necessary to 
decent human existence. It would mean the deferring of pleas- 
ures and gratifications that fall into the category of luxuries. 
Naturally, self-denial in this sense would require and receive less 
compensation than the abstinence that means pain, hardship, and 
misery. 

Our present order is not “‘free’’ in the sense intended by the 
classical champions of healthy and vigorous competition “in a fair 
field.” The field is not and never has been fair. Land and other 
natural opportunities have not been equally accessible to all. 
It is hardly necessary to speak of the mediaeval land tenures, of 
the royal gifts of vast estates to favorites, of violent or fraudulent 
inclosures of common lands, of the appropriation of mines and 
other natural or national assets by smal! groups. It is sufficient 
to allude to the fact that even in the United States, the land 
“whose other name is opportunity,” national assets have been 
handed over to the few. Conservation and the fair utilization of 
natural assets in the interest of the whole nation are new and 
recent “‘reforms” in the sphere of American politics. It is justly 
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felt that the profligate policy that has been thoughtlessly followed 
in the past has contributed to the great evils of unmerited poverty 
and involuntary idleness. 

Similarly, every unfair privilege, every anti-social monopoly, 
every serious social abuse permitted or tolerated by law and society, 
may be said to inure directly or indirectly to the advantage of men 
of property and capital. They command higher rates of compensa- 
tion for their capital because of the inability of so many thrifty and 
industrious persons to support themselves in relative comfort and, 
in addition, save part of their incomes for future use and enjoyment. 
The first and principal remedy for poverty, according to Bastiat, 
the great French free-trade economist, and his school, is ‘‘abund- 
ance.”” The modern world does not produce enough, in spite of 
all our inventions. It does not produce enough because of mediae- 
val survivals, of antiquated land tenures and laws, of indefensible 
systems of taxation and revenue. And a society that does not 
produce enough cannot save enough to devote to further production; 
capital, therefore, is dear in such a society and interest rates are 
higher than they would “normally”’ be. 

Nor is this all. Other causes contribute to the element of 
iniquity and injustice that is vaguely felt to reside in interest. 
The interest question is, and has always been, largely a ‘‘money 
question.”’ That is to say, bad and unjust banking and currency 
arrangements have made capital dear and interest rates high. 
This has become a truism in our own day, and we have been reform- 
ing our currency and financial systems for the recognized and 
avowed purpose of preventing the exploitation of industry by the 
monopolists of credit and of the banking power. President Wilson 
has used very vigorous language in describing the effect of monopo- 
lized credit and the need of “‘democratizing”’ credit and enabling 
men of affairs in country and city to obtain capital at reasonable 
rates. What has been done by national! legislation (notably by 
the law establishing the regional reserve banks and authorizing a 
form of asset banking) is, however, merely a beginning. Even 
conservative economists are now advocating legislation providing 
for the organization of rural credit facilities on a co-operative or 
mutual basis. For the bulk of ordinary commercial transactions 
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in the centers of industry and trade, additional legislation is pro- 
posed in the direction of ‘‘asset banking,” or the monetization of 
goods of certain kinds that are intended for early consumption. 

The relation between capital and money—real or representative, 
hard or ‘“‘soft’’—is a difficult subject that has engaged the atten- 
tion of economists for many years. This is not the place to deal 
with it, but it may be pointed out that the drift of liberal opinion 
among economists has favored the view that the old rigid no- 
tion regarding the comparative unimportance or irrelevance of the 
currency question in a discussion of interest was utterly unsound. 
It is true that the man who wants capital for productive purposes 
pays interest for capital, not for money, which is nothing but a 
means to his end, a medium of exchange. It is true that the manu- 
facturer who borrows at a bank really, if indirectly, borrows machin- 
ery, tools, iron and steel, wood and brick. The money he borrows 
is at once paid out by him in the process of acquiring commodities 
and enlarging his plant or his markets. Still, as society is organized, 
the manufacturer cannot borrow capital. He must apply to the 
go-between, the banker or the money-lender, and what the latter 
can or will do to accommodate him is determined, not merely by 
the state of things in the goods or capital market, but also—and 
sometimes exclusively—by the state of things in the money market. 
A money panic or a money flurry is not necessarily a capital panic 
or flurry. A money famine does not imply a goods famine by any 
manner of means. 

The dangers to industry and commerce that result from the 
inflation of the currency, or from cheap or fiat money, have been 
dwelt on sufficiently. The danger of contraction of the currency 
through causes that have nothing to do with the production and 
movement of goods, of capital available for further production, 
has not received nearly the attention it deserves. For decades 
practically all the measures taken to safeguard the currency were 
anti-inflation measures. At last it is beginning to be realized that 
contraction of the currency, whether deliberate or accidental, may 
be as disastrous as inflation. A system, or a set of banking and 
currency laws, that begets periodical money panics and flurries, 
that raises interest rates absolutely without reference to the condi- 
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tions in the capital market, is bad for industry, bad for all legitimate 
borrowers of capital, and bad for labor. 

It is no longer denied by really scientific economists that the 
interest question in our day is largely a currency and banking ques- 
tion, and even to some extent a question of standards of value and 
deferred payments. The advocates of a multiple standard of 
value—from Jevons down—have laid proper stress on the injustice 
inherent in any metallic standard. The victims of the injustice 
are usually the borrowers and the toilers, not the recipients of 
property income in the shape of interest. 

If, then, crude, unfair, and unscientific banking and currency 
systems have favored the lenders and oppressed the borrowers 
and the entrepreneurs, it follows that they have at the same time, 
and in the same manner, hampered the farmer, the mechanic, and 
the wage-worker. This is another way of saying that interest has 
been higher than it would have been under proper conditions and 
enlightened financial legislation. 

But to say that there is much injustice in interest, and that true 
progress will result in the steady lowering of the rate of interest, 
is not to say that interest will ever, in a competitive order, reach 
the vanishing-point. Capital will never be had “for the asking’’; 
risk and self-denial will always have to be paid for. But abundance, 
true freedom, and equality of opportunity, with a rational system 
of revenue and high taxation of private land held out of use for 
speculative purposes, will combine to make the rate of payment 
small. Again, the substitution of co-operation for competition 
in productive and distributive industries—a process that, as the 
present writer has shown in an earlier paper in this Journal, is 
certain to gain steadily in momentum as well as in scope and breadth 
—must also contribute more and more powerfully to the reduction 
of the charge called interest. Today labor has to intrust its savings 
to corporations and institutions that are used almost exclusively 
by capitalists. Co-operation will enable labor to make productive 
use of a growing part of its own saved capital. 

One sometimes hears from the most unterrified social radicals 
the admission that ‘‘under existing economic and social arrange- 
ments interest is not unjust.” When analyzed, this admission 
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amounts to no more than the recognition of the fact that he who 
lends capital performs a service to the borrower of it and is entitled 
to compensation for that service, as well as for the risk incurred by 
him. It also implies, however, that, as evolutionists, we cannot 
throw the blame for the element of injustice in interest on the 
possessors of capital or the recipients of property income. There 
are no “‘conspiracies”’ to maintain interest or to prevent its decline. 
Even the bad laws that have hamperea industry and restricted 
opportunity by creating an artificial scarcity of money and credit 
have never been the result of deliberate conspiracies. There is 
such a thing as class or group legislation without real consciousness 
of class or group interest. There is considerable “‘robbery”’ in 
interest, but the recipients of interest are not deliberate “robbers.” 
They are the beneficiaries of a system that is supported by most of 
us, that has been sincerely defended by good and able men, and 
that is even now so defended by earnest and high-minded thinkers. 
The system, however, as Proudhon said long ago, and as Professor 
Nearing shows again, is becoming economically “impossible.” 
Labor and enterprise cannot carry the interest burden much longer. 
It will have to be lightened and lifted. It is, war and calamity 
apart, being lightened and lifted. Only so much of it will continue 
to be carried as is justified and sanctioned by the principle of 
service. 


AN APPLICATION OF STATISTICAL METHOD 


F. A. DEWEY 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 

Statistics, from the standpoint of the social sciences, has 
remained largely a field for hope and for study. Articles appear 
from time to time explaining some of the elementary processes. 
Articles also mention that the development of statistical method 
carries with it hope for many of the less exact sciences. One 
cannot escape a feeling that some great statistical formula or 
method is eventually to be found which will do away with 
all the uncertainties or doubts that beset the path of social 
science. 

Whether or not such a formula or set of formulae is ever to 
appear must for various reasons remain doubtful. One obstacle is 
the difficulty of dealing with mathematics that involves more than 
a few unknowns of any complexity. Another is the difficulty of 
putting human phenomena and the common experiences of life into 
mathematical form. Neither difficulty, however, need stand in 
the way of the worker who is eager to see a more exact representa- 
tion of fact in the field which is covered by the social sciences, 
whether it be sociology, economics, social technology or economy, 
or any other. Not only can observed facts be summed up pre- 
cisely through the use of existing statistical methods, but the use 
of these will in itself lead to a more careful gathering of data, and 
to a much more careful presentation of the data after the facts 
are gathered. 

To illustrate, it is possible to turn to a field where the data are 
unquestioned and where the use of a statistical summary would 
have made the methods of presenting the data scientifically unim- 
peachable and precise. In November, 1914, for example, there 
appeared! a tabulation relating the rent which Lithuanians in Chi- 
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cago paid for apartments and the number of rooms in the apart- 
ments. The table was as follows: 


TABLE V 


NUMBER OF APARTMENTS FOR WHICH SPECIFIED MONTHLY RENTALS ARE PAID AND 
NUMBER OF Rooms IN APARTMENT 


NuMBER OF Rooms 


RENT PER MONTH | TOTAL 
| 7.0r | 


More 


| NoReEport 


Less than $ 4.00...... 

oo and lessthan 5 
5.ooandlessthan 6 

.oo and less than 

oo and less than 

oo and less than 

oo and less than 

oo and less than 

oo and less than 
2.00 and less than 

oo and less than 

oo and less than 
5.00 and less than 

30.00 and over 
Rent unknown 


Conn 


= 


to 
Onn O 


The author of the article accompanying the table proceeds: 
“Before leaving Table V it remains to see whether there is any 
apparent relation between the rate of rent and the number of rooms 
obtained. Little connection is noticeable. For example, the cost 
of two-room apartments ranges from less than $4.00 monthly to 
between $10.00 and $11.00 

The author nowhere notes that 19 of the 28 two-room apart- 
ments rented for between $4.00 and $6.00 per month, nor was any 
coefficient of correlation calculated. The work of calculating the 
coefficient of correlation is a simple task and would obviate a clumsy 
and not altogether accurate statement like the one made. And 
furthermore the table, if it had appeared with an accurate mathe- 
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matical coefficient showing the relations between rooms and rent, 
could not have appeared with foreshortened classes. Of the 790 
apartments rented 12 per cent are in one of the last three classes 
(rent unknown, free, or including a store) or else in undefined 
classes (“‘less than $4.00” rent; ‘‘$15.00 and less than $30.00,” 
‘$30.00 and over,” rent; or more” rooms). The uncertainties 
introduced by the foreshortening account for 74 of the 130 apart- 
ments which cannot be classified. 

As the data are presented, it is only possibie for the person to 
whom the original data are inaccessible to calculate the coefficient 
of correlation for that part of the table which is complete; that is, 
to obtain it for the 660 apartments which paid at least $4.00 rent 
and less than $15.00 rent. The inclusion of the five apartments in 
this part of table which have “‘7 or more” rooms as 7 rooms does 
not greatly affect the coefficient of correlation. As the inclusion 
decreases the coefficient, they are included. 


Rent per Month 


$ 4.00 and less than $ 5.00 
5.00 and less than 
6.00 and less than 
7.00 and less than 
8.00 and less than 
9.00 and less than 


10.00 and less than 
11.00 and less than 
12.00 and less than 
13.00 and less than 
14.00 and less than 


The summary of the work according to the product-moment 
(Pearson’s)' method is as shown in the table above. The product- 
moments are positive, as given, and are summed for each rent 


* Cf. Yule, An Introduction to the Theory of Statistics. 


Product- 
| faz fay 
— 60 360 120 
—140 560 84 
—123 369 57 
—156 | 312 6 
— 74 74 | 9 

69 69 14 
120 480 120 
604 | 3,836 814 

— 668 
— 6 | | 
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row, the negative products being subtracted in each row before 
the total is set down. 


Number of Rooms Say 


The coefficient of correlation is then 


74 64 ) 
814+(660 660° 660 


6 )(3836 


+0.632. 


And the probable error of the coefficient is 
0.67(1—0.63%) _ 0.67(0. 3969) 

V 660 25-7 
which makes the correct expression of the relation between the 


number of rooms obtaine.. for a given rent the following: 
r=+0.632+0.016. 


=0.0157, 


Since the coefficient is applicable to a part only of the table, it 
is obvious that for a part of the flats there is some connection 
between the number of rooms and the rent; location, repairs, 
position, etc., in other words, are not the predominating factors in 
rent for a part of the table. 

In another article, which appeared in January, 1913,* a tabu- 
lation relating rent and the number of rooms in apartments is from 


t American Journal of Sociology, p. 522 for date given. 
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the scientific standpoint a greater offender than the one just 
quoted. Rooms are classified only as far as “6 and over,” and 
rent to “$15.00 and over.” Sixteen and eight-tenths of the rented 
apartments are indefinitely classified because of this fact. Here, 
using the available part of the table, but counting 6 rooms and 
over as 6 rooms, the coefficient of correlation by the product- 
moment method is 0.786+0.008 (1,082 apartments included). 

On p. 538 of the latter article another tabulation of the same 
character appears. In this a complete tabulation of rooms is given, 
though rent stops at “$12.00 and over.” Only 11.8 per cent of all 
the apartments (123) are incapable of definite classification. The 
coefficient of correlation for those which can be definitely classified 
(104) is 0.463 0.050. 

In the text the median rental for 6-room apartments was found 
to be much higher than that for the district in which the coefficient 
of correlation was 0.786. The author states that “it is perhaps 
hardly fair to make use of the median rental for 4-room apartments, 
since we have the facts for only 20 such apartments” (p. 536). 
The relation of any apartment of a given size to its rent can be 
expressively stated by the proper coefficient of correlation, i.e., 
©.463+0.050. Inasmuch as the true coefficient probably lies 
somewhere between 0.413 and 0.513, comparisons with other data 
are obviously not such as would inspire confidence. 

This is a brief illustration of one way of many in which common 
statistical method can be put to good use in the field of social 
technology or economy. The service rendered is not alone on the 
side of accuracy. The use of the method reacts back into the data 
gathered, the method of gathering it, and its presentation. The 
application of the coefficient enables anyone to test the value of 
work being done long before it is necessary to make a final summary 
and draw conclusions. 

There is a further, though perhaps minor, consequence of the 
use of precise expressions. The expressions themselves gain cur- 
rency and gradually acquire meaning in a world outside, which 
might well become aware of the possibility of accurate statement. 


THE PLIGHT OF THE RICH MAN IN A DEMOCRACY 


ANNIE MARION MacLEAN 
Chicago, Illinois 


Centuries ago it was written that a camel could pass through 
the eye of a needle with greater ease than a rich man could enter 
the kingdom of heaven. A misinterpretation of the idea contained 
in this statement has developed through the ages into what appears 
to be a popular belief that the rich man is destined to eternal 
perdition. As a result of this seemingly popular belief it has 
become a much-lauded pastime to torment the rich man through 
his life with a recital of his alleged vices, in order that he may be 
prepared, in a measure at least, for the damnation which will be 
his eventually. 

This attitude is psychologically interesting, and it may be 
profitable, or at least entertaining, to discuss for a little the causes 
and possible effect of such a widespread feeling of antagonism 
toward any one man, taken as typifying a class. 

That the feeling is widespread cannot be denied by those who 
are in touch with the times. Prejudice against the millionaire is 
evident on all sides, except perhaps in social circles, where he is 
sought by those who would climb by his aid. Does he aspire 
to serve his country, his state, or his city, there are those who 
quickly intimate that his place, like woman’s, is at home, or at 
least remote from the councils of men. Does he essay to be a 
teacher of morals or religion, scoffers are at hand to question his 
motives. Thus does the rich man find himself handicapped by 
prejudice, if not by actual ill-feeling. Some accept the limitations 
placed upon them by their fellows, and with a shrug plunge into 
the pleasures that money can buy, and thus bring added odium 
upon themselves. 

“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself’’ is a maxim evidently 
ill-adapted to present-day conditions, and can easily be relegated 
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to the mistiness of the past; while in its place may be substituted an 
injunction to curse thy neighbor, especially if he have riches. 

Probably the dominant ambition of every wide-awake man in 
the United States today is to control money. The amount desired 
in each case may vary, the difference being one of degree only. 
The little boy runs a paper route, or sells lemonade, in order that 
he may have money of his own, and his curly head is often patted 
by his elders in a most approving manner. Particularly is this 
true of the little velvet-frocked cherub who hawks a weekly paper 
perhaps, up and down his own more or less exclusive block. He 
has early caught the spirit of the land of his birth, and is deserv- 
ing of commendation. 

The boy fresh from high school is filled with the ambition of his 
little brother, and looks at once for a job which will bring him in 
money; while the young man in college seems to be given over 
largely to acquiring knowledge, or the hallmark of knowledge, for 
the sole purpose of turning it to financial uses; for with the democ- 
ratization of learning has come its commercialization. The young 
student everywhere is fitting himself for a business or profession 
that will give him the opportunity for commercial gain, while those 
occupations which yield the smallest financial return are eschewed 
by the more alert scholars. Evidence of this is to be found in the 
lamentations of some religious people over the dearth of young 
men entering the ministry, and in the terror in certain quarters that 
the public schools are jeopardized by their imminent feminization. 
The opportunity for usefulness in the work of teacher or preacher, 
which was formerly a reason of much importance in choosing a 
career, appears now to be a justly negligible factor when weighed 
against chances to make money. 

A young man’s success is judged largely by the standard of 
dollars and cents. Idealism thus slips out of his life, while he 
plunges with others into the wild scramble for gold. As a man 
grows older he is deemed successful in proportion to his ability to 
control material things, and this popular estimate of success has 
given us an aristocracy based on wealth; an upper class dominant 
mainly by the legerdemain of chance, and constantly undergoing 
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change through the same sleight of hand, for not all of those who 
trail success will find her. 

Now admitting for the sake of argument that the foregoing pres- 
entation of the situation is a true one, it becomes germane to seek 
the basis of the apparent antagonism against wealth. For some 
time past the most popular writing has taken the form of vitupera- 
tive protest against existing conditions, particularly the hard con- 
ditions that result from the modern system of industry. In the 
effort to get at the root of these difficulties the employer has been 
singled out and marked, to indicate that he is the guilty person. 
Since the employer is usually better off than the people complaining, 
his greater wealth becomes added contumely, until eventually the 
rich man has come to be held responsible for most social maladjust- 
ments, and consequently a fit butt for social chastisement—in short, 
a man to be scorned; that is, the very man who has succeeded 
in getting what practically all the other men are endeavoring to 
acquire has become at the same time a thing to be despised. This 
is a unique situation. 

Is the goal of ambition, after all, only a seething cauldron of 
popular hatred? Is the possession of the thing in life apparently 
most to be desired to brand one as more iniquitous than his fellows ? 
Does reaching the goal really only mean that the swiftest runner is 
to be a target for the arrows of the following multitude? If this 
be the case, he must be regarded as the victim of a practical joke 
played by society. But society is playing the same joke on all the 
individuals in the race; that is, society is playing the joke on itself, 
which argues a state of social dementia not readily conceded by any 
of us. It would seem, therefore, that we must look for some other 
and more reasonable cause. 

In the group of persons striving for wealth are usually found 
four classes: (1) those who are not successful, but who take things 
philosophically and really get considerable satisfaction out of life; 
(2) those who succeed in amassing fortunes; (3) those who are only 
partially successful and readily become envious; (4) those who are 
wholly unsuccessful and are thus forced to the kind of hand-to- 
mouth existence which accompanies a wage system having no 
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settled minimum, an existence which quickly breeds discontent, 
envy, and even malice toward those who are more fortunate. 

Manifestly it is in the third and fourth classes that the strong 
feeling against the rich man is generated, and the volume that 
this feeling has assumed goes to show that these classes are numeri- 
cally very strong. They have a grievance against society, and 
they proceed to vent their wrath on him who is successful. They 
accuse him of injuring them, as the child whose finger is bruised 
in the door kicks the door, as the cause of his trouble. He, being a 
child, could not be expected to know that the door was moved by 
some outside force; perhaps a naughty brother, perhaps an unob- 
servant parent, perhaps an unhindered breeze from heaven. 

The rich man who, out of the power conferred upon him by his 
riches, has inaugurated an industrial system inimical to the best 
interests of the many, rightly deserves the animadversions cast 
upon him. But the fair-minded person must admit that the man 
of great wealth is as often a result as a primal cause of industrial 
iniquities. He is frequently an object to be pitied rather than to be 
blamed. The fortune is his apparently, and what is he to do 
about it? That it is impossible to give it away satisfactorily is 
evidenced by pitiable attempts in this direction. 

That there are many critics of present-day conditions ready 
with more or less practical suggestions is true; but it is not yet 
possible for them to govern the situation, so the rich man is borne 
on his way, until he finds himself in the maelstrom of popular 
envy and indignation, at once a personage to be praised: and a 
creature to be censured—praised, because of possible favors he 
may bestow, and censured, why? Because he succeeded in getting 
what all the others tried to get, and failed? At all events, he pre- 
sents this dual personality, with the result that being conscious 
of society’s estimate of him he becomes more or less what people 
insist that he is. He becomes arrogant, embittered, revolutionary 
even, and his control of weaith makes him a tyrant in spite of him- 
self. He is often forced to strike in self-protection, and his acts 
are misinterpreted. Then the rich man gets threatening letters, 
and knows no peace at any time. And what is it all about? 
Always the answer that he got what the others wanted keeps sug- 
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gesting itself. There follows a time; when he is held guilty, with- 
out the lawful judgment of his peers. The arrogant reformer 
sees no good in him, and goes about blackening a reputation he has 
already adjudged black, until some frenzied fool fancies he has a 
divinely appointed mission to shoot him. 

That rich men sometimes squander their money in an offensive 
way is true; so also do poor men. The purchase of costly jewels 
may be no more reprehensible than the purchase of glass beads; 
assuming that in both cases the articles are regarded as luxuries. 
So far as serious expenditures are concerned, the rich may be on 
quite as high a plane ethically as the poor. The possession of glass 
beads is fully as immoral as the possession of diamond necklaces 
when neither are honestly earned. 

Rich men may, and of course do, violate the principles of the 
Golden Rule, as in fact does every other member of society. The 
rich men may be responsible for certain industrial hardships, they 
may at times be unjust to their employees; but so are those of 
smaller means; which is only another way of saying that human 
nature is much the same, wherever it is found. 

Probably the best example of industrial tyranny and unethical 
treatment of employees that modern society has to show is to be 
found in the case of domestic servants, particularly in the houses 
of middle-class housewives who keep but one general drudge. 
The possession of wealth does not necessarily predispose one to 
brutality in his relations with his fellow-men. 

In view of the foregoing, it does not seem quite fair to single 
out one man who is very much like the rest of us, except perhaps 
in his acquisitive ability, and hurl at him deadly invective just 
because he happens to be conspicuous. Let us seek the cause of 
social and industrial wrongdoing; let us strive without ceasing to 
eradicate the evil; but let us first remove the mote from our own 
eyes, in order that we may see more clearly the location of the beam. 

Just so long as society encourages the perpetuation of a system 
which makes possible the amassing of vast fortunes by individuals, 
so long must it, to be consistent, applaud the man who has acquired 
the fortune. The winner of any prize, to be sure, makes some 
enemies by his prowess. He wins what the other contestants 
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strove to win. It is not fair of course to give people an oppor- 
tunity to compete and then to adjudge the successful ones enemies 
of the social order. If, however, we feel that the possession of 
great wealth is inimical to the republic, and to democracy, then let 
us make it impossible for men to acquire fortunes, and let us recon- 
struct our notions of success, so that the possession of much money 
will no longer be regarded as the supreme aim for the ambitious. 

It is true that a class—growing constantly in importance—is 
registering its disapproval of the present system, and working hard 
to bring about a change in social and industrial conditions. These 
people are drawn from the poor, the middle class, and the wealthy, 
and they are making themselves felt in political life. Their 
criticism of present conditions is not by any means all destructive. 
They bid us return at once to a higher and simpler plane of living, 
where the almighty dollar will not be so abjectly worshiped, and 
where better human relationships will be the prime consideration. 
This is well, but while indorsing the plan, let us first, last, and 
always, in the name of consistency and honesty, leave the poor 
rich man alone. 

Blatant agitators may defeat their own ends by too bitter 
vilifying of Croesus; and the man whom they hold up to public 
scorn is likely at any time to be rated a martyr. In the event of 
a revulsion of popular feeling he may eventually loom on the 
horizon as a hero. 
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MAURICE PARMELEE 
New York City, New York 

The coexistence in human nature of the traits which are ordi- 
narily called humanity and cruelty appears to be a strange anomaly. 
This anomaly manifests itself in many different forms in individual 
cases and at different times and places. The savage may display 
the most inexorable cruelty toward all human beings not belong- 
ing to his own small social group and yet show the tenderest regard 
for his offspring. The criminal may murder his victim in cold 
blood and yet devote a loving care to an animal pet. The peoples 
of modern civilized nations are displaying much concern over the 
welfare of the poor and yet with the utmost readiness rush into 
wars with each other which cause untold suffering and loss of life. 

This apparent anomaly can be explained only on the basis of the 
evolution of human nature in general. In the course of this evo- 
lution there have developed certain characteristics which seem 
incompatible with each other. Thus there are, on the one hand, 
certain traits which promote the preservation of the individual. 
These include the aggressive tendencies which aid the individual 
in defending himself and impel him to prey upon others. By some 
psychologists these aggressive tendencies are grouped under the 
head of the instinct of pugnacity or the combative instinct, and 
the affective state which ordinarily accompanies it is the emotion 
of anger. Furthermore, the sexual and the parental instincts may 
impel the individual to commit aggressive acts toward those who 
attempt to thwart his desires. 

On the other hand, certain other traits impel the individual 
to perform acts which promote the welfare of the species. Thus 
the sexual and parental instincts and their accompanying states 
of feeling impel the individual to do things for the persons toward 
whom those instincts are directed and in these acts we find the 
germs of altruism. It is believed by many that there are also 
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social instincts which impel individuals to do things for their 
fellows apart from the sexual and parental relationships. It is 
doubtful if there is any distinct social instinct, but a number of 
traits make man social. 

We have not the space here to describe and analyze in detail 
the numerous instincts and feelings which play a part in giving 
rise to humanity and to cruelty, or to analyze the complex forms 
in which these traits become combined with each other. Nor 
can we discuss the indirect and therefore unexpected and sometimes 
abnormal ways in which these traits lead sometimes to humanity 
and sometimes to cruelty.? But it is evident that these traits are 
fundamental in human nature and will therefore always remain as 
permanent forces for humanity and for cruelty. We must now 
turn to another aspect of human nature which plays an important 
part in the determination of humanity and cruelty. 

The intellect serves sometimes as a factor for humanity and 
sometimes as a factor for cruelty. The foresight which intelligence 
makes possible may lead the individual to do injury to others in 
anticipation of thereby gaining something for himself. Or it may 
lead him under other circumstances to perform services for others 
where such benevolence will probably redound to his own benefit. 
Furthermore, the intelligence makes possible the sympathetic 
imagination which enables the individual to recognize the suffering 
of others as a kin to the pain which he himself at times experiences. 
This recognition usually gives rise to a feeling of discomfort which 
may inhibit him from inflicting pain upon others or may destroy 
the callous indifference with which he would otherwise regard 
suffering in others and may lead him to take active measures for 
the relief of those in pain.’ 

t The literature of modern psychology contains an enormous amount of data 
with regard to the instincts and feelings. The present writer has discussed these 
traits at some length in his book entitled The Science of Human Behavior, Biological 
and Psychological Foundations, New York, 1913. 

2 For example, the sexual instinct rouses in some individuals the sadistic impulse 
to inflict pain upon others, while in other individuals it arouses the desire to have pain 
inflicted upon one’s self. 

3 According to some students of the subject, all humanitarianism, and indeed 


all morality as well, has grown out of sympathy. For an extreme form of this theory 
see Alexander Sutherland, The Origin and Growth of the Moral Instinct, London, 1898. 
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These instincts and feelings and intelligence have existed in 
man since the origin of the human species so that men have always 
displayed these tendencies toward cruelty on the one hand and 
toward humanity on the other hand. The historical data which 
we possess show that the degree and kind of humanitarianism at 
any time and place have depended upon many circumstances such 
as the physical environment, the amount and kind of knowledge 
possessed by the community, the prevailing moral ideas and reli- 
gious beliefs, the relation of the community to other communities, 
and many other circumstances. 

Furthermore, history seems to indicate that, as a general rule, 
humanitarianism has broadened its scope and has extended over 
a wider range as the social group has increased in size in the course 
of social evolution. Thus the humanity of the primitive savage 
was restricted entirely or almost entirely to the members of the 
horde or clan or small tribal group to which he belonged while all 
the rest of mankind were his enemies to be treated as such. 
But as the social group expanded in size so as to become in course 
of time national and to a certain extent international in its scope, 
the humanitarian interests of mankind extended their range in 
similar fashion. This is, of course, to be explained on the basis of 
the part played by the intelligence described above. As the group 
increased in size the interests of the individual coincided with an 
ever-increasing number of individuals, thus leading the individual 
to regard the interests of these individuals as his own. Further- 
more, this increase in the size of the social group increased the 
number of individuals of whom the individual had knowledge and 
whom he recognized as being of the same kind as himself, thus 
extending greatly the range of his sympathetic imagination. 

On the basis of the forces and circumstances which have been 
suggested can doubtless be explained all the changes which have 
taken place in the past in the character and extent of humanitarian- 
ism. If we had the space it would be interesting and profitable to 
discuss the causes of the manifestations of humanitarianism in 
ancient Greece and Rome, in India, in China, and at many other 
times and places. But it is essential that we devote some attention 
to the causes of the great modern humanitarian movement, for 
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otherwise it is impossible to understand the efforts being made 
to relieve and abolish poverty and its attendant evils. 

We have an abundance of evidence that humanitarianism has 
increased greatly in its range during very recent times. We need 
not go back more than a century in the occidental world to find 
that the criminal was being treated with much greater severity 
than at present, that there was little general interest in the welfare 
of the poor aside from personal almsgiving, that human slavery 
still existed extensively, that the position of woman was much 
lower than it is at present, that there was little general interest in 
the welfare of animals. During the last few decades has taken 
place a vast amount of social legislation to improve the condition 
of the working class, to lessen poverty, to ameliorate the condition 
of the criminal, to give better care to the sick and the insane. 
During the same period there have been extensive private philan- 
thropic movements directed toward the same ends. Much has 
been accomplished toward placing woman upon an equality with 
man. There has been much effort devoted to the prevention of 
cruelty to animals. Much has been done to regulate warfare in 
order to make it more humane and to lessen the suffering caused 
by it by means of the Red Cross. There has been an extensive 
movement to prevent and to abolish war altogether. 

This sudden rise of humanitarianism in recent times has indeed 
been a remarkable phenomenon. At first sight it may be difficult 
to discern why it should have taken place, and various explanations 
for it have been offered, the principal ones of which we must consider. 

It may appear as if this phenomenon was due to a sudden 
change in human nature which made man much more humane than 
he had been. This explanation has been offered by a few writers 
who have discussed the matter. Perhaps the ablest presentation 
of this view has been made by Sutherland. This writer has argued 
that a process of selection has taken place which since the Middle 
Ages has eliminated the unsympathetic types and has increased 
greatly the amount of sympathy in human beings. Stated in his 
own words his theory is as follows: 

It is, Iam convinced, an actual systernic change which has been the cause 
of the great development of sympathy in the past. A man fairly typical of 
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the modern standard of sympathy would rather have a hand cut off than that 
any person should be killed by his fault. One of our ancestors of 1,000 years 
[ago] would without compunction have slaughtered thirty persons to have saved 
his own hand. If we analyze the motives, we find that they are in no way 
concerned with justice or righteousness, what we have been told by others or 
what we have reasoned out for ourselves. Our reluctance to cause the death 
of another is based on certain instinctive aversions, which were much less 
developed among our ancestors." 


His explanation of the causes of this change in the constitution 
of man is as follows: 

The clever, but heartless, fellow has a less chance of ultimate success and 
eventual representation in posterity than one less clever but better equipped 
with those qualities which win friends, gain a wife’s devotion, and foster a 
family’s happy affection. So, too, with nations. If the prevailing type be 
crafty but selfish, the strength of a people will dissolve in distrust and dis- 
union, simpler folks, welded by ardent patriotism, secured within by the 
prevalence of a sincere and unaffected friendliness, and pursuing their honest 
paths in multitude of homes that are full of family devotion, will have better 
prospect of ultimately prevailing. It may seem fantastic to assert that within 
historic times actual physiological differences of nerve structure can have 
developed in the race. Yet it is a sober fact, though demonstrable as yet by 
only indirect proofs.? 


But this explanation is far from convincing. In the first place, 
adequate reasons are not given to explain why this selective process 
did not take place many hundreds if not thousands of years before 
the time when Sutherland alleges it took place. In the second 
place, even if we grant that it did take place at the time named, 
the growth of sympathy alone would hardly account for the great 
rise of humanitarianism for, as we have seen, various factors in 
addition to sympathy play a part in causing humanitarianism. 

We have not the space to review all the data which are of sig- 
nificance with respect to this question. But they indicate that the 
changes in the instinctive, affective, and intellectual traits of man 
have been too slight during the last few centuries, and, for that 
matter, thousands of years, to account for so great a movement 
as the modern humanitarian movement. So that we must look 
elsewhere for an explanation of this movement. 


1 Op. cit., Il, 4. 2 Op. cit., II, 4-5. 
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Another explanation of the modern humanitarian movement 
which is perhaps the most widespread is that it is due to religion 
and to the Christian religion in particular. The first thought that 
this theory naturally suggests is that religion has been in existence 
for several thousands of years at least and the Christian religion 
for nearly two thousand years, while the modern humanitarian 
movement dates back only a couple of centuries or so. The sup- 
porters of this theory are in the habit of at once replying to this 
thought that the circumstances were not suitable for Christianity 
to manifest its humanitarian influence until recently. But it is 
obvious that by saying so they are at once relinquishing most of 
their theory, for they are admitting that other factors were involved 
in the causation of the modern humanitarian movement and these 
factors may have been much more potent than Christianity. 

When we review the historical data with respect to this ques- 
tion we can readily discern that Christianity has been a force both 
for and against humanitarianism. In this respect it has been like 
most if not all other religions. In the first place, it must be noted 
that the attitude of mind required by every religious faith is such 
as to make impossible the most thoroughgoing type of humani- 
tarianism and therefore religion will always be to a certain extent 
a force against humanitarianism. This is because a religious faith 
requires an unquestioning belief in its doctrines and demands that 
they be set above other truths as being of a sacred character. 
Partly for this reason religious ideas are usually held by believers 
with a high degree of emotional intensity and differences of reli- 
gious belief frequently serve as a serious barrier between individuals 
and groups because of the emotional conflict which they bring 
about. Now it goes without saying that other ideas as well are 
held with much emotional intensity by individuals and by groups, 
but this is peculiarly true of religious ideas because these are 
regarded as most important by those who believe in them. We 
may illustrate this point best by comparing religion with science. 
It is true that a scientist may hold a scientific idea with a degree of 
emotional intensity which equals the fervor of the religious believer. 
But that is an individual peculiarity and the spirit and method of 
science is such that no idea is held as sacred. On the contrary, 
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every idea however firmly established may be attacked and over- 
thrown. Consequently the mental attitude encouraged by science 
is such as to permit of free intercourse without restriction between 
all parts of mankind, while the mental attitude not only encouraged 
but positively required by religior will always serve as a barrier 
to the highest and most extensive form of humanitarianism. 

But on the other hand, most if not all religions have taught 
certain doctrines which have had a humanitarian influence, and 
this has been true of Christianity. And it goes without saying 
that by Christianity we mean the set of religious beliefs and prac- 
tices which from time to time and from place to place have been 
called Christian. This historical Christianity is the only one 
which is of importance for the interpretation of social evolution, 
so that the beliefs of the person after whom this religion was named 
or of any other individual are of no importance for our purposes. 

Christianity has probably exerted an influence for humani- 
tarianism principally through two of its doctrines, namely, the 
doctrine of the sanctity of human life and the doctrine of uni- 
versal brotherhood.’ Now I hardly need to say that neither of 
these doctrines was original with Christianity. The doctrine of the 
sanctity of human life is based upon the idea that there is an 
immortal soul in every human being, and this idea has been held 
not only by many of the more advanced religions but is to be found 
among the religious beliefs of many primitive savages. It is 
indeed one of the elementary animistic beliefs. The doctrine of 
universal brotherhood had also been held by various individuals 
and religions before Christianity. But coming as a new religion 
into the pagan world at an opportune time, it emphasized these 
ideas in a fresh manner and probably was a force for humani- 
tarianism for a time. 

Unfortunately the religion had not been in existence more than 
two or three centuries before asceticism began to play an important 
part in it and has ever since remained a malignant force against 
humanitarianism. It has been such a force because it attempted 
to suppress the normal place of sex in human life; it consequently 


'Cf. W. E. H. Lecky, History of European Morals from Augustus to Charle- 
magne, New York, 1877, chap. iv. 
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lowered the position of woman,’ and it has done much to destroy 
the joy of living for many human beings by encouraging puritan- 
ical ideas and practices. 

Then the religion became highly organized in the form of a 
church, and for more than a thousand years the pages of its history 
were blackened by the incredible inhumanity of its wars, crusades, 
and persecutions, and by its stupid and brutal opposition to the 
higher forms of culture. Not even the partisans and apologists 
of the Christian church have been able to deny, where they have 
been at all fairminded, that during this dark and bloody period it 
was a powerful force against humanitarianism. Christianity then 
presented itself as a strong and militant religion at its worst, carry- 
ing its doctrines at the point of a sword. During this period it 
applied its doctrines of the sanctity of human life and of universal 
brotherhood only to Christians and not always even to them. 

With the coming of the Renaissance, which was itself a reaction 
against Christianity, and the beginning of the modern period, the 
church and religion fortunately lost their dominant position in the 
occidental world. Since that time the humane forces in religion 


*It goes without saying that the position of woman was none too high previous 
to Christianity. But there is a great deal of historical evidence to indicate that the 
effect of the new religion (owing largely to the teachings of St. Paul), during the first 
few centuries of the Christian era at any rate, was to make woman’s position somewhat 
lower than it then was in Rome and in other parts of the ancient civilized world. 
This opinion is expressed by an English clergyman in the following words: 

“Tt is a prevalent opinion that woman owes her present high position to Chris- 
tianity, and the influence of the Teutonic mind. I used to believe this opinion, but 
in the first three centuries I have not been able to see that Christianity had any favor- 
able effect on the position of woman, but, on the contrary, that it tended to lower her 
character and contract the range of her activity” (Principal J. Donaldson, “‘The 
Position of Woman among the Early Christians,” Contemporary Review, September, 
1889, Pp. 433)- 

An eminent sociologist explains the outburst of asceticism which led to this lower- 
ing of woman’s position in the following words: 

“During the first four centuries Christians believed that the world was about to 
perish. Evidently this belief affected the whole philosophy of life. Marriage lost 
sense and the procreation of children lost interest. This may be seen in I Cor., chap. 7. 
It also helps to explain the outburst of asceticism and extravagant behavior, such as 
the renunciation of conjugal intimacy by married people” (W. G. Sumner, “The 
Family and Social Change,” American Journal of Sociology, March, 1909, p. 585). 

If Christianity has helped woman at all during the last few centuries it has been 
only through the general influence of the religion upon the humanitarian movement 
and not through any partiality of this religion for woman. 
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have had more of a chance to exert some influence, though the 
Christian opposition to humanitarianism still retains more or less 
strength. But these humane forces within the religion were quite 
incompetent to cause the great modern humanitarian movement. 

Still another theory as to the causes of the modern humani- 
tarian movement which has been held by a few has been that certain 
moral ideas came into existence and attained currency and this 
movement followed as a consequence. It is obvious that this 
theory is similar to the religious theory we have just discussed 
and that much the same objections may be made to it. In the 
first place, it is evident that these moral ideas are not at all new. 
It is only necessary to mention such names as those of Seneca, 
Marcus Aurelius, Plutarch, and Epictetus to indicate that these 
ideas were known to the ancient world. And yet they did not 
give rise to a humanitarian movement at that time. In modern 
times, notably in the eighteenth century, these ideas reappeared 
in the form of a system of humanitarian ethics and had a great 
deal of influence. But apparently the circumstances had changed, 
and other forces were at work for humanitarianism, so that it is 
hardly accurate to attribute this movement to these ideas. 

Let us now turn to the true causes of this movement. These 
causes may be readily discerned if we consider the salient features 
of modern history which are familiar to all. The modern period 
began with the Renaissance with its revival of the classic culture 
of ancient Greece and Rome and its renascence of art and learning. 
This renascence of learning marked the beginning of the develop- 
ment of modern science which made possible the great economic 
changes of modern times. At the same time were being carried 
on extended explorations to all parts of the world which resulted 
in the discovery of the Western Hemisphere and in a great extension 
of commercial relations. These explorations also resulted in the 
colonizing of many parts of the world by Europeans. 

In the eighteenth century began the great industrial revolution 
which substituted machine and factory methods of production on a 
large scale for the hand and domestic methods of production on a 
small scale of the past. This great change meant a vast extension 
of the principle of the division of labor within the process of pro- 
duction. Furthermore, with the aid of international commerce 
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it meant a world-wide extension of the division of labor which 
increased greatly the interdependence of all parts of the world. 

Along with this extension of the division of labor took place 
a great increase in the range, facility, and rapidity of the means of 
communication through the steamship, railroad, telegraph, tele- 
phone, post-office, press, etc. By these means the different parts 
of the world have been put in touch with each other and have come 
to know each other to an extent which was utterly impossible in 
ancient times. 

Last but not least, there was taking place at the same time the 
development of modern science to which I have already referred 
and which was to a great extent the cause of the great changes 
above mentioned. In the nineteenth century came the theory of 
evolution which showed the common origin of the whole organic 
world, including man. When this theory was applied in anthro- 
pology it showed that just as there is no absolute distinction between 
man and other animals so there is no absolute distinction between 
the different races of men. When this theory was applied in soci- 
ology it showed the fundamental unity in the culture which has 
been developing in the course of social evolution. 

The significance of these great changes for humanitarianism 
is evident when we consider them in the light of the discussion in 
the first part of this chapter. The increasing interdependence of 
the different parts of the world made it more and more evident to 
individuals and to social groups that it was to their interest to 
concern themselves with the welfare of others. Furthermore, the 
knowledge acquired with regard to other individuals and social 
groups through the means of communication described above and 
through science has shown the fundamental similarity of human 
beings and has stimulated the sympathetic imagination to a high 
degree. These ideas and this knowledge have naturally tended 
in the main to stimulate the humane feelings and impulses in the 
relations of men and of social groups and to inhibit the cruel feel- 
ings and impulses. Thus these fundamental human traits which 
have been in existence a very long time are being influenced by the 
intelligence, under the social conditions which have evolved during 
the past few centuries, in the direction of humanitarianism. 
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This is an example of the familiar psychological phenomenon 
of feelings and instinctive impulses being directed and to a certain 
extent controlled by ideas. It is through such combining of the 
different parts of the mental makeup that are formed the senti- 
mental complexes which play so important a part in the life of man. 
Owing in the main to the events and conditions which have been 
described the prevailing sentiments of the day are humanitarian. 
But the same psychological process is also displayed in the opposite 
direction. Where individuals or groups are led to believe that 
their interests conflict and that they are not alike, neither self- 
interest nor sympathetic imagination will establish humane rela- 
tions between them but their attitude toward each other will be 
either that of callous indifference or of hostility and hatred. It 
goes without saying that this situation frequently arises and will 
always exist to a certain extent, since the instincts and feelings 
out of which it arises will always persist in human nature. Thus 
when two classes regard their interest as conflicting and are not well 
acquainted with each other they will regard each other with dislike 
if not with hatred and are very likely to arrive at open hostility. 
If they are economic classes the upper class will regard the lower 
class as stupid and indolent, while the lower will believe that the 
upper is consciously exploiting it. 

The same situation frequently arises between nations. Owing 
to ignorance of ethnological data the tendency is to exaggerate 
the racial differences between nations. This is well illustrated 
in Europe today. All the nations of Europe are very heterogeneous 
ethnically, and certain ethnic elements are represented in many 
of these countries. And yet it is the prevailing belief in each of 
these countries that the nation is ethnically pure or almost pure 
and is quite distinct from every other nation. This mistaken 
belief does not encourage the sympathetic imagination. Further- 
more, these nations are very prone to regard their interests as con- 
flicting, so that it is still deplorably easy for them to go to war 
with each other. Then when war breaks out the inhibitions upon 
the cruel tendencies in man disappear to a large extent and hatred 
of the enemy becomes more or less general, while those actually 
engaged in warfare may be guilty of atrocities which are utterly 
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incompatible with the humanitarian standards in accordance with 
which they themselves would ordinarily act. 

The foregoing discussion has been a very brief analysis of the 
principal causes of the modern humanitarian movement. ‘There 
has not been the space to mention many minor causes. But it 
must now be evident how important it is to understand the causes 
of this movement if practical measures are to be taken to further 
the movement. If the religious theory mentioned above is correct, 
the principal and perhaps the only measure to be taken is to preach 
religion. If the moral theory mentioned above is correct, the 
principal and perhaps the only measure to take is to deliver lectures 
on ethics. But if our theory is correct entirely or in the main, then 
to talk about peace will not prevent war and to tell the economic 
classes to love one another will not abolish industrial warfare. 
According to our theory the only effective measures in the long run 
will be those which direct the forces of industry, commerce, and 
science in such a fashion as to make the interests of individuals and 
of social groups as nearly alike as possible and the educational 
measures which will disseminate the kind of knowledge described 
above. And in this connection it is well to remember that many 
ideas which circulate as religious or as moral ideas or sometimes 
in both forms did not originate as such but came from science or 
arose out of the conditions which have been brought into being by 
economic and other changes. If the ideas are correct and will aid 
the progress of humanitarianism they may gain currency more 
easily under a religious or an ethical form. But the fundamental 
causes of humanitarianism must never be forgotten. 

The modern humanitarian movement, we can now see, has 
arisen out of certain human traits influenced and directed by the 
conditions and ideas which have become prevalent during the last 
few centuries. Like every great movement it is a product of social 
evolution in general and can be understood only in the light of an 
analysis of social evolution. It is one phase of and an inevitable 
result from the universal world culture which is now rapidly coming 
into being. No unilateral theory can account for it." 


* Many writers have presented unilateral theories to explain the modern humani- 


tarian movement. As a very pronounced example of such a writer I might mention 
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The most spontaneous form of humanitarianism is that which 
grows directly out of the emotions. This is pure altruism and is 
perhaps not broad enough to be worthy of the name of humani- 
tarianism. It arises in personal relations where the individual is 
moved by direct observation of the needs or the suffering of another 
to perform services for that other. It is pure ‘goodness of heart” 
untouched by any reflection as to the causes of the suffering or as 
to the consequences from the services rendered. It is evident that 
this form of humanitarianism is very limited in its range and is 
directed merely at the superficial appearance of the needsor suffering. 

A less spontaneous form cf humanitarianism is the sentimental 
type in which the altruistic tendencies become associated with 
ideas in such a fashion as to inhibit them in certain directions and 
to reinforce them in other directions so that they display a lack of 
proportion which sometimes becomes grotesque. This sentimental 
type may arise out of temperamental traits, ignorance, early train- 
ing, circumstances of life, etc. Thus religious or moral ideas may 


Benjamin Kidd. (See his Social Evolution, London, 1894.) This writer was at 
at one time very much in vogue, probably in the main because he catered so exclu- 
sively to the prejudices of the upper class and to religious sentiments. Kidd’s central 
thesis is that altruism, self-sacrifice, humanitarianism, etc., are attributable to the 
“ultra-rational”’ sanction of religion. Indeed he carries his theory so far as to imply 
that society itself could not exist without this sanction. Religion, thus conceived as 
a social, integrating force, he contrasts with reason which he represents as an indi- 
vidualistic, disintegrating force. Throughout his discussion he displays a profound 
ignorance of modern psychology. His conception of the mental makeup of man seems 
to be that of certain of the older psychologists who conceived of man as a purely 
rational being who was always impelled to act from within by purely egoistic motives 
and must therefore be coerced from without to be altruistic. According to Kidd this 
coercion comes through religion. 

Now it goes without saying that man is governed largely by egoistic consider- 
ations, and none but the anarchists believe that it will ever be possible to have a society 
without a certain amount of social control of the individual. But we have already 
noted what is well known to all who are familiar to modern psychology, namely, that 
man possesses certain instincts and feelings which impel him to do things for others 
and that altruism originates from within the man himself and not from without. 
Furthermore, this altruism is not to be distinguished from egoism as sharply as Kidd 
and similar writers are prone to do. As a general rule a mother is happier in caring 
for her child than in devoting herself exclusively to satisfying her own wants, and the 
normally sympathetic individual is happier in making at least a little personal sacrifice 
to relieve the suffering of his fellows than in devoting himself exclusively to satisfying 
his own wants. 
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lead the individual to inhibit altruistic tendencies toward those who 
are alleged to be immoral. An individual will be led, frequently 
quite unconsciously, by considerations of self-interest to exagger- 
ated efforts in behalf of those with whom his interests are identified 
or are supposed to be identified, but will be blind to the needs of 
those whose interests are opposed or are supposed to be opposed to 
his interests. Various fortuitous circumstances may lead an 
individual to develop his altruistic tendencies in an extreme form 
along narrow linés to the exclusion of other forms of altruism. 

Many examples of this sentimental type may be cited with all 
the inconsistencies and excesses which it includes. A manu- 
facturer may contribute heavily to foreign missions, being moved 
to do so in part by altruistic motives, and yet overwork the men, 
women, and children in his factory. A clergyman may preach 
the duty of philanthropy to the poor and yet underpay the servant 
in his own household. An anarchist may agitate against capital 
punishment for murderers and yet kill innocent people with a bomb. 
A woman may make life miserable for the members of her family 
and yet work actively for the prevention of cruelty to animals. 
Various extreme forms of this sentimental type make their appear- 
ance, as, for example, when philozoism takes the form of vege- 
tarianism or the still more extreme form of anti-vivisectionism. 

The most highly evolved and the broadest form of humani- 
tarianisim is the intellectual type in which the altruistic impulses 
are directed and controlled by ideas. In this type an extended 
knowledge of mankind stimulates the sympathetic imagination 
to the highest degree, and every humanitarian measure is under- 
taken on the basis of a careful study of its ultimate effect upon the 
welfare of mankind. This is the least spontaneous type in the 
sense that the response to the altruistic impulses is not immediate, 
but these impulses may nevertheless be quite as strong in this type 
as in the others. 

It goes without saying that no individual represents any one of 
these types perfectly. But humanity may be divided roughly into 
these three groups with respect to humanitarian traits. We all 
are acquainted with simple-minded, good-hearted persons who are 
helpful and kind to those within their own circle, but who know 
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little of and have no interest in the vast majority of mankind who 
do not come within their own personal experience. Their phi- 
lanthropy is likely to take the form of personal almsgiving, and 
while they may succeed in aiding in the minor matters of life they 
are not likely to accomplish much with respect to the more impor- 
tant matters. It is obvious that these individuals represent the 
emotional humanitarian type. The sentimental type is abun- 
dantly represented in organized philanthropic movements, in reli- 
gious circles, and in certain kinds of reform movements. The 
intellectual type is by far the rarest and is frequently hard to dis- 
tinguish. He is found perhaps most frequently in social movements 
of the most fundamental sort. But he is also to be found in 
scientific, literary, artistic, educational, and other kinds of work 
where the relation of his work to the humanitarian movement and 
its influence upon that movement are not obvious at first sight. 
For example, it is interesting to note to what extent the humani- 
tarian spirit of this highest type is now represented in science. In 
biology this is perhaps best illustrated by the development of 
eugenics. In the social sciences it is indicated by the great extent 
to which economics, which Carlyle, who was a sentimental humani- 
tarian of his day, called the ‘‘dismal science,” is concerning itself 
with problems of human welfare. 

These types of humanitarianism may also be traced roughly 
through the many kinds of humanitarian activities. The emo- 
tional type is perhaps best represented by almsgiving. The senti- 
mental type is represented in organized charitable work and in 
much of the reform work. The intellectual type is represented 
in certain far-reaching social movements and in many other kinds 
of activity where it is difficult to distinguish it. It is noticeable 
that the spirit of the first two types is what is ordinarily called 
philanthropic. In passing to the third type the spirit changes 
somewhat, and while it is still philanthropic in the sense that it is 
interested in human welfare it becomes rather what is ordinarily 
called a spirit of social justice. In this spirit the endeavor is made 
to benefit all of mankind and not to benefit one group in such a 
manner as to do injury to any other group. 


CERTAIN SOCIAL EFFECTS OF INDIVIDUALISTIC 
INDUSTRY 


THEODORE H. BOGGS 
Dartmouth College 


The pronouncement of the Communist Manifesto that “the 
history of all hitherto existing society is the history of class 
struggles”’ is still singularly applicable to conditions of industry. 
Notwithstanding the many strivings after equity and peace in the 
relations of labor and capital, it is not at all clear that the reform 
movement has yet emerged from the stage of experimentation. It 
may be of advantage, in this connection, to recognize the striking 
parallel between the social conditions marking the modern industrial 
situation and those which have developed in England as a result of 
the great changes effected in agriculture during the past two cen- 
turies. 

Curiously enough, little if any reference has been made to the 
analogy between the status of the British yeoman, gradually dis- 
possessed of his landholdings and reduced to the lot of a wage- 
earner, and that of the modern factory operative who likewise is 
dependent, as a class, on his wages alone. In England, about 
1800, after the system of inclosure had begun to bear fruit, the 
aristocracy regarded the poor, essentially a rural element, ‘‘as a 
problem of discipline and order, to be passed on to posterity with 
a vague suggestion of squalor and turbulence.’* Slightly altered 
in detail to fit modern conditions, this would serve equally as a 
characterization of the industrial society of today. Applicable 
alike to the two periods in question, the words of Carlyle serve as 
an indictment of the tottering policy of laissez faire? “It is not 
to die, or even to die of hunger,” declared Carlyle, “that makes a 
man wretched But it is to live miserable we know not why; 
to work sore and yet gain nothing; to be heart-worn, weary, yet 

* Hammond, The Village Laborer, p. 331. 


? Carlyle, Past and Present, p. 203. 
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isolated, unrelated, girt in with a cold, universal laissez faire.” The 
ideal of national greatness is no longer that nation wherein “wealth 
accumulates and men decay.” 

Disclaiming any intention of discussing the merits of the system 
of inclosure as a public policy or as a means to agricultural progress, 
I shall attempt, for purposes of comparison, briefly to outline the 
changes that the practice of inclosure caused in the social structure 
of England; and to point out the process by which, through the 
vanishing of the old village, rural society gradually assumed its 
modern character. 

Of the various classes who lived in the early English village the 
cottagers, squatters, and farm servants were more essentially 
laborers than the freeholders, copy-holders, and tenant farmers. 
Notwithstanding the general similarity in status and property 
rights, the best dividing-line between the classes was to be drawn 
between ‘“‘those who made their living mainly as farmers, and 
those who made their living mainly as laborers.”* The modern 
connotation of the term laborer, however, must be discarded in this 
connection inasmuch as the farm servant ever had before him the 
opportunity of himself becoming in time a farmer—an end which 
was attained as a general rule. Indeed, to heighten the contrast 
with present-day conditions one should note the assertion of Dr. 
Slater that “‘in the open field village the entirely landless laborer 
was scarcely to be found.’”* The most significant social fact about 
the system was the abundant opportunity it afforded to the humb- 
lest and poorest laborer in the village to improve his lot. The 
normal worker did not depend on his wages alone. His livelihood 
was drawn from several sources, for he secured his fuel from the 
waste lands, his cow or pig roamed over the common pasture, and 
he frequently raised a small crop on a strip in the common fields. 
His income accordingly consisted in part of wages and in part of 
produce derived from his landed privileges. Moreover, his earn- 
ings were augmented through the labor of his wife and children who 
found employment in the handicraft industries that flourished in 
the village. 

* Hammond, of. cit., p. 30. 

2Slater, The English Peasantry and the Enclosure of Common Fields, p. 130. 
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Although the danger of idealizing the societal features of the 
community thus described is recognized, the testimony of Adam 
Smith may safely be introduced. Writing during the latter half 
of the eighteenth century he declared that the large number of 
yeomen was at once the strength and the distinction of English 


agriculture. 

Even at the time of Adam Smith, however, forces were at work 
which within a few decades were destined rudely to alter this con- 
dition of affairs. Whereas England, at the time of the Whig revo- 
lution, was in the main a country of common fields with a relatively 
independent class of yeomen, by the time of the Reform Bill it had 
become a country of individualistic agriculture and of large inclosed 
farms. A corresponding change was apparent in the status of the 
agricultural laborer. All his auxiliary resources had been taken 
from him, and he was now a wage-earner and nothing more. 
Inclosure had robbed him of the strip that he had cultivated, of the 
animals he had maintained on the village pasture, and of the right 
he had enjoyed of gathering fuel on the waste and of gleaning in 
the fields after the harvest. In short, his economic independence 
had been destroyed. 

Under the rule of the oligarchy, in the form of the landed aris- 
tocracy, the old village community disappeared. Notwithstanding 
the fact that many an inclosing landlord thought only of the satis- 
faction of doubling or trebling his rents, the early agricultural com- 
munity “was not killed by avarice alone.’”* At any rate, greed, in 
this case, was heavily veiled in public spirit. Believing themselves 
to be the pillars of society, the members of the English aristoctacy 
quite logically concluded that the old peasant community was a 
public incumbrance. This view was given a special impetus by 
various circumstances. The possibilities of scientific farming, when 
once appreciated, led to the belief that the wider the area brought 
into the possession of the enlightened classes the greater would be 
the public gain. ‘‘The idea of having lands in common,” it was 
declared, “is derived from that barbarous state of society, when 
men were strangers to any higher occupations than those of hunters 
or shepherds, or had only just tasted the advantages to be reaped 


* Hammond, op. cit., p. 35. 
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from the cultivation of the earth.”* Bentham thought the practice 
of inclosure a most reassuring evidence of progress. 

Under the influence of such reasoning it is perhaps only natural 
that in the enthusiasm of newly found knowledge the conclusion 
should have been reached that the early system was the root cause 
of the ills of society. It was said to be not only of no economic 
benefit to the masses but to be positively harmful to their morals 
on the ground that it bred in them instincts of idleness. In an 
official report published in 1794 the declaration appears that “the 
use of common land by laborers operates upon the mind as a sort 
of independence.” Continuing, it predicts that with the commons 
inclosed ‘‘the laborers will work every day in the year, their chil- 
dren will be put to work early,” and “that subordination of the 
lower ranks of society which in the present times is so much wanted, 
would be thereby considerably secured.’” 

The extent to which the system of inclosure was practiced may 
be briefly summarized. The estimate given before the Select Com- 
mittee on Enclosures in 1844 covered nearly four thousand parlia- 
mentary acts by which almost six million acres of “‘common”’ land 
were made private property. There were probably also many 
inclosures, especially in the more distant counties, that did not 
possess the authority of legislative enactment. The conclusion is 
reached by A. H. Johnson in The Disappearance of the Small Land- 
owner that approximately 20 per cent of the total acreage of Eng- 
land was inclosed during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

Sweeping changes followed in the form and character of the 
rural society of England. As already mentioned, the agricultural 
laborer, through the loss of his property rights, was reduced to the 
status of a wage-earner, pure and simple. Contemporaneous with 
this societal transformation the industrial revolution, by destroying 
the old household industries, swept away the earnings of his family. 
Each of these losses was a serious blow to his economic welfare. As 
if to accentuate his predicament the old Settlement Laws denied to 
the laborer the freedom to move about the country in search of 
better conditions if circumstances became desperate in his home 

* Report of the Select Committee on Waste Lands, 1795, Pp. 15. 

Quoted in Hammond, of. cét., p. 38. 3 Ibid., p. 42. 
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community. Whereas the system of inclosures deprived him of a 
career within his own village, his escape was barred by the Settle- 
ment Laws. Theoretically every person had one parish, and one 
only, in which he or she had a settlement or residence right; and 
the liberty of the individual was entirely controlled by the parish 
officers. ‘‘There is scarce a poor man in England,” Adam Smith 
wrote, “of forty years of age, I will venture to say, who has not, in 
some part of his life, felt himself most cruelly oppressed by this 
ill-contrived law of settlements.’ 

The economic basis of his independence having been taken from 
him, the English laborer was reduced to a pitiable plight.2_ The 
wages he received, without land privileges, had a lower purchasing 
power than the income he had earlier enjoyed when his wages were 
supplemented by “common” rights. His declining standard of 
living was not a part, however, of a general decline. The lives of 
the governing class in England were becoming more spacious and 
not more meager during this period. Food riots occurred which 
represented a revolt of the poor against an increasing pressure of 
want. An accompaniment of the laborer’s dire poverty was the 
entire loss of his old-time sense of ownership. No longer did he 
feel an interest in the public affairs of the village. For the landless 
laborer the situation offered little to kindle ambition or awaken a 
sense of civic responsibility, and his narrowed horizon was now 
bounded by the ever-present prospect of the workhouse. The 
seventeenth-century peasant, notwithstanding the crudity of his 
agricultural processes, and his oftentimes doubtful prosperity, was 
subject to the stimulus of ambition and self-respect. With his 
unfortunate successor, however, the springs of self-esteem and 
ambitious endeavor gradually dried up pari passu with the process 
of impoverishment. 

For a sharp contrast to this somber picture we have but to look 
at the condition of the upper classes during the same period. The 
aristocracy of England has left brilliant records of its art, political 
traditions, parliamentary debates, and notable achievements in 
many other fields of activity. An age which produced Pitt, Burke, 
and Fox cannot be called an age of mere avarice. Amid the 

Smith, Wealth of Nations, I, 194. ? Hammond, of. cit., pp. 240, 324. 
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wretchedness that followed Waterloo and peace, it was a common- 
place of statesmen that England was the only happy country in 
Europe, and that so long as their power and authority were left 
untouched, her happiness would survive. 

Without detracting in the slightest from the record of this class, 
it would still seem legitimate to question the practice of justifying 
even by implication, any civilization in which national prestige and 
an illustrious career for a limited class are secured, if not at the 
expense of the masses, at least in conjunction with widespread 
popular poverty. 

It is asserted by B. S. Rowntree that at present 70 per cent of 
the agricultural laborers of England and Wales are paid laborers, 
having no direct financial interest in the success of the work in 
which they are engaged. ‘‘The fact that in England very few 
laborers expect to become independent,” says Mr. Rowntree, ‘‘and 
that abroad almost all of them expect to do so, is of supreme 
importance.’* It is asserted further that, at present, a large pro- 
portion of the agricultural laborers are living below the poverty 
line and “‘that they could not make ends meet at all if it were not 
for charitable gifts.”* Naturally this is deemed an undesirable and 
intolerable condition of things. 

For the immediate purpose of the present study, perhaps suffi- 
cient reference has been made to the societal transformation which 
followed the changes introduced into the system of English agricul- 
ture. Its analogy to the social effects of modern industrial organi- 
zation may briefly be pointed out. 

During the past three-quarters of a century the character and 
status of the factory workman have undergone a significant change. 
The typical industrial community in the United States, in 1840, 
contained a body of laborers who were not unfamiliar with the 
stirrings of ambition and the hope of eventual economic inde- 
pendence. Their wages were quite frequently supplemented by 
auxiliary earnings derived from a modest plot of land. Because 
of such an attachment to the soil they felt a natural interest in 
civic affairs. The early system, strikingly paternalistic in many 
of its features, tended to develop a spirit of contentment and a 

* Rowntree, How the Laborer Lives, p. 19. 2 Rowntree, op. cit., p. 34. 
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general morale on the part of the employees which unfortunately 
disappeared with the development of modern industry. 

With the evolution of the modern factory system a distinct and 
permanent working class has been created. This class, heteroge- 
neous in racial make-up, is now essentially dependent on wages 
alone. In the main, the industrial worker is no longer a possessor 
of property, and his loyalty to or pride in his town has disappeared. 
He is unstable in residence and lacks a sense of civic responsibility. 
Instead, he forms a discordant element in society, maintaining an 
impersonal and irresponsible attitude toward even the fundamental 
affairs of the community’s welfare. This change, regrettable as 
it is, cannot fairly be attributed to the fault of the workman. 
Rather is he the product of circumstances which too long were 
permitted to develop without restraint. 

The unhappy lot of the English agricultural laborer of 1830 and 
of the present-day industrial worker sharply raises the question as 
to what constitutes the proper standard of judgment in appraising 
the net results of economic development. The two views commonly 
held may be designated as the capitalistic and the societal. Their 
divergence is immediately obvious. 

The former is based on the individualistic premise that the 
maximum of efficiency in the industrial unit is the end to be sought; 
and that the continued evolution of the factory system must be 
accompanied, as in the past, by certain hardships to the workmen. 
The necessity for progress and the exigencies of competition are 
put forth as a justification of the ills which accompany such an 
evolution. Industrial prosperity and national achievement must 
be attained even though attended by a species of exploitation of 
the wage-earners. An alleviation of the ills of the industrial worker 
would be favored in so far as such improvement could be effected 
without sacrificing efficiency. The protagonist of the capitalistic 
view would further urge that the laborer’s lot has been steadily 
improving. 

No less insistent, however, on genuine industrial progress, the 
believer in the societal ideal of advance would reply that the high- 
est public welfare can be attained in the long run only by having 
due regard for all the legitimate interests involved. It is declared 
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that in the past the interests of the employer class have received 
undue consideration, with the result that the bulk of the population 
has lost its basis of economic independence; and that industrial 
efficiency would be enhanced rather than diminished by more widely 
distributing the benefits of progress. The underlying ideal may be 
termed industrial socialization. 

The essentially individualistic spirit of America is largely the 
product of environment. ‘‘The westward march of the pioneer,” 
declares Dr. Weyl, “‘ gave to Americans a psychological twist which 
was to hinder the development of a socialized democracy.’”* The 
open continent with its vast resources tended to fasten more 
strongly upon the people an individualism which acknowledged few 
obligations. Whereas in the early thirties when De Tocqueville 
described the United States as ‘‘the most democratic country on 
the face of the earth,” the nations of Europe were still in the grasp 
of absolutism, the tables have since been turned. ‘Today America 
studies democratic institutions in Europe and Australia. 

For an understanding of this relative backwardness, attention 
should be called to the prevailing attitude of Americans toward 
the fundamental choice which, early in its career, the United States 
was called upon to make as between the attainment of the social 
rights of men, and the material conquest of the continent. That 
we chose the latter was in large part due, as already suggested, to 
our unusual conditions of environment. The charge that the indus- 
trial leaders of the country have been guilty of personal dishonesty 
or avarice must be qualified. Rather is the explanation to be found 
in the mores of the country, in the laws, institutions, and general 
spirit of the society of which they have formed a part. From the 
conquest of its richly endowed territory the United States has 
emerged laden with prosperity and possessed of a strong national 
consciousness. Such progress, however, has been attended by cer- 
tain unhappy conditions. Not the least disturbing of these unwel- 
come accompaniments have been the anarchic character of industry 
and the city slum. ‘Too apparent to be mistaken are the many evi- 
dences of our characteristic policy of exploitation, heedless of the 
future and lacking in a sense of obligation to the larger interests of 

* Weyl, The New Democracy, p. 36. 
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society as a whole. The modern conservation propaganda which 
would call a halt on the mad rush for prosperity has among other 
aims the protection of the life of the individual and of the society. 
The highest welfare of society is unattainable so long as a large part, 
if not the majority, of its members are subject to stultifying con- 
ditions of life. 

That the ideal basis of industrial society has not been generally 
attained is obvious when we recall that the factory operatives form, 
in the main, a floating population, devoid of anchorage in any com- 
munity and relatively lacking in morale. 

Practically every industrial center of today constitutes an 
indictment against the prevailing system of industry. This is 
apparent upon an investigation of the dwelling-places of the factory 
population and after noting that the workmen in a sense are like 
migratory birds flitting about with few if any belongings and with 
even less of a sense of social responsibility. It is proposed to call 
attention to certain well-known symptoms of the disordered indus- 
trial situation and to venture suggestions looking toward an 
improvement in conditions. 

An outstanding characteristic of the factory population is its 
prevailing occupancy of rented houses. Aside from the intolerable 
living conditions which prevail in the cramped, poorly lighted, and 
squalid rooms of the typical city tenement, there is a distinct social 
problem in the very fact that relatively so small a number of the 
industrial workers own their own homes. It was shown by the 
national census of 1900 for the city of Lowell, Massachusetts, that 
22.9 per cent of the total number of houses were owned by their 
occupants.' Of these owners the large proportion were not of the 
wage-earning class.? That is, in a city containing in 1900 a popu- 
lation of 94,969, overwhelmingly wage-earning in character, less 
than ro per cent of the homes owned by their occupants were owned 
by the workmen. 

For private families classified by tenure of home in the 160 cities 
of continental United States having 25,000 or more inhabitants, the 
census returns of 1900 reveal the following average percentage 

t Abstract of Twelfth Census, 1900, Table go, p. 135. 

?Kenngott, A Record of a City, p. 62. 
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figures. Of the 4,137,279 families resident in the cities under con- 
sideration 25.7 per cent owned their homes whereas the remaining 
74.3 per cent occupied rented homes. We are reminded, however, 
that the proportion of rented homes in the southern states is 
unusually high because of the presence of the negro population. 
In 1900, for example, among the negro families of the South 21.7 
per cent owned their homes and 78.3 per cent occupied rented 
homes, whereas among the white families of the South the corre- 
sponding figures were 52.1 per cent and 47.9 per cent, respectively.? 
Accordingly, if the negro population of the South be omitted from 
consideration, the proportion of homes owned among the families 
in the 160 cities referred to above would be substantially higher 
than the figure, 25.7 per cent, quoted above. Therefore the per- 
centage of owned homes, 22.9 per cent, in Lowell, Massachusetts, 
becomes the more significant. During the decade ending in 1910 
there was a slight decrease in the percentage of owned homes in 
Lowell, the proportion revealed in the Thirteenth Census being 
22.4 per cent.’ 

Although urban communities are marked in general by a rela- 
tively smaller proportion of owned homes than is the case in rural 
districts, this characteristic appears in an aggravated form in the 
more essentially manufacturing cities of the country. Those cities, 
in 1910, in which owned homes constituted less than one-fifth of the 
total homes, were:* New York City; the following four cities of 
Massachusetts, Boston, Fall River, Cambridge, and Holyoke; 
Newark and Hoboken of New Jersey; McKees Rocks Borough and 
Braddock Borough of Pennsylvania; Central Falls City of Rhode 
Island; and Savannah and Augusta, Georgia. In addition to these, 
Providence and Woonsocket, Rhode Island; Jersey City and Pas- 
saic, New Jersey; Lawrence and Chelsea, Massachusetts; and 
Cohoes, New York revealed a percentage figure only slightly in 
excess of 20 per cent. 

By the Pittsburgh Survey a similar state of affairs was shown to 
be existent in 1907-8, in the steel-manufacturing city of Home- 

t Twelfth Census, 1900, Vol. II, pp. clxi, ccv, 606, 702. 

2 Thirteenth Census, rg10, Vol. I, Table 12, p. 1310. 3 Ibid., Table 12, p. 1313. 

4 Ibid., Table 13, p. 1313; Table 15, p. 1355. 
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stead, Pennsylvania. Of the ninety selected families whose budget 
accounts were investigated, thirty-two represented those of un- 
skilled laborers whose weekly earnings were less than $12.00, six- 
teen families were in receipt of $12.00 to $14.99; twenty-three 
were of a more skilled variety, having earnings of $15.00 to $19.99, 
and the remaining nineteen enjoyed an income of $20.00 or over 
per week. It was discovered that thirteen of the ninety families 
owned their homes, while five others were in the process of pur- 
chasing on the instalment plan.’ It was noted further that, whereas 
none of these eighteen families earned normally less than $12.00 
per week, not all belonged to the highest wage group. In eleven 
of these households the man earned $20.00 and over. For the five 
families in which the principal wage-earner’s income was $12.00 to 
$14.99 per week the purchasing of the home entailed severe economy 
and self-denial.? To guard against the unduly optimistic conclusion 
that the foregoing would seem to justify, it should be added that 
of the total number of 6,772 men employed in the Homestead plant 
in March, 1907, 58.3 per cent were classified as unskilled laborers; 
and that this group of workmen received an income of $9.90 to 
$11.88 per week.’ Inasmuch as at least one-half of the mill- 
operatives belonged to the class of unskilled laborers, and since 
Miss Byington’s investigations showed that not one family of an 
unskilled laborer, among the ninety familes under consideration, 
had even made an appreciable effort to buy a house, the conclusion 
seems justified that one-half of the married employees were prac- 
tically debarred by insufficient wages from purchasing a home. 
Such is the situation in the larger cities. ‘And yet the problem 
of the better housing of the working people exists,’’ declares Dr. 
Streightoff, ‘“‘in the small towns and villages just as certainly as 
in the larger cities.’’* In the words of a labor inspector of the 
federal government, “almost every small manufacturing town is in 
great peril from unnecessary and preventable overcrowding.”’s 
Closely related to this phase of the wage-earner’s lot is the allied 
problem incident to his limited ownership of real estate. In view 


t Byington, Homestead: Households of a Mill Town, p. 57. 
2 Ibid., p. 57. 4 Streightoff, Standard of Living, p. 76. 
3 Ibid., p. 40. 5 Ibid., p. 76. 
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of the relative absence of complete data bearing on this question 
it is necessary, in estimating the amount of real estate owned by 
the industrial workers of the country, to pursue the indirect or 
symptomatic method. By this process conclusions must be drawn 
from such general indications as may be derived from statistics of 
wages and of property holdings and from general observation. Dr. 
Spahr’s investigations led him to the conclusion that in the United 
States in 1890 somewhat less than one-half the families were without 
property, owning neither house nor land; that seven-eighths of the 
families held but one-eighth of the national wealth, and that 1 per 
cent of the families owned more than the other 99." Although 
nearly one-half of the families in the country in 1895 owned the 
real estate which they occupied, the proportion of owners was more 
than twice as great upon the farms, as in the cities, although the 
average wealth of the urban property-holder is much greater than 
in the case of the rural inhabitant.2 The wide distribution of 
property which is a distinguishing mark of the United States, as 
contrasted with England, is, after all, only characteristic of the 
small towns and farming communities. And needless to say, the 


great bulk of the factory employees are urban dwellers. 

Even assuming a certain divergence between these conclusions 
and the true state of affairs, it is still incontrovertible probably that 
in regard to the urban population of the country in general and the 
factory operatives in particular the ownership of land is lodged in 


relatively few hands. 

The testimony of Robert Hunter in this connection is significant. 
“Probably no wage-earners in Manhattan own their homes,” 
declared Mr. Hunter in 1904, ‘‘and in several other large cities 
probably 99 per cent of the wage-earners are propertyless.”” 

Nevertheless the “‘ back-to-the-soil”’ propaganda if attained uni- 
versally would undoubtedly spell economic retrogression. In the 
first place, its application on a universal scale would seem physically 
impossible, whereas its operation, if possible, would probably 
involve a sacrifice in efficiency in the economic mechanism. How- 
ever, the agitation for “four acres and a cow” must be deemed 


* Spahr, The Present Distribution of Wealth, p. 69. 
2 Tbid., p. 53. 3 Hunter, Poverty, p. 42. 
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wholesome in its effects, notwithstanding the impossibility of its 
attainment. Through such agitation public attention is focused 
upon the fundamental problem of more equitably distributing 
among the several classes of society the fruits of production. 
Whereas a widespread ownership of real estate by the industrial 
workers is not an end to be unreservedly approved, it is undoubtedly 
true, on the other hand, that the ownership of their homes will 
represent a step forward in industrial evolution. 

Concomitant to this problem of the non-ownership of homes is 
the wholesale crowding together of factory employees into totally 
inadequate living-quarters. ‘That such congestion is attended with 
calamitous results, of a moral as well as physical nature, is well 


known. 

Population congestion is a mark of the industrial center, whether 
small or large. So long ago as 1880 and containing less than 60,000 
inhabitants, Lowell faced the slum problem, typified in particular 
in the district known as “Little Canada.”’ “Its area is less than 
two acres,’’ declared the State Board of Health report for 1880: 
population, according to the census just taken, is 1,076 souls, who 


“its 
live in twenty-four tenement houses. In addition to this are one 
unfinished tenement house, five stables, eight carriage and wood- 
sheds, one base-house, and sixteen privies or slop-hoppers.’* In 
his report for 1880 the city physician stated in regard to this locality 
of the city that ‘unless special complaint were made, the poor man’s 
landlord continued to use his galvanized iron soil pipe without traps, 
and allowed his vaults to overflow or leak. . . . . Measles, croup, 
and typhoid fever were not reported to the Board of Health. No 
houses were placarded, nor was routine disinfection done after con- 
tagious diseases.”’ Continuing, he declared that ‘were it not for 
the fearful mortality from this locality, our death-rate would be 
quite satisfactory.’ 

From the study of conditions in Homestead, the conclusion was 
drawn that overcrowding decreases with higher wages. The 
accompanying tables will indicate that among the ninety budget 


* Kenngott op. cit., p. 70. 
2 Tbid., p. 71. 
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families, housing accommodations varied roughly in accordance 
with the family income.* 
TABLE I 


| Total Number of | Two or More Persons 
Expenditure Group Families Water in House per Room 


Under $12.00.... 32 16 
$12.00 to $14.99 16 ‘ 10 
$15.00 to $19.g9....... 23 9 
$20.00 and over 19 5 


40 


Statistics concerning the ninety budget families occupying 
specified number of rooms’ are given in Table II. 


TABLE II 


ls 
: . Total | One Two Three Four | Five | 2° 
Expenditure Group Families| Room | Rooms | Rooms | Rooms | Rooms 


More 


Rooms 


Under $12.00 
$12.00 to $14.99 | 16 
$15.00 to $19.99 23 
$20.00 and over. 19 


To the often-repeated declaration that these people would not 
live differently if they could, these figures do not lend support. 
Results obtained by the Pittsburgh Survey indicate that whereas 
rent is the item which generally is cut down first when economy 
becomes necessary, most families when incomes permit will secure 
room enough to make possible genuine home life. 

The investigations of Dr. Chapin in New York City support the 
view that the condition prevailing in Homestead is fairly typical of 
the essentially industrial centers of the country. He discovered that 
the average number of rooms per family increases regularly with 
income, as may be noted from Table III, in which the percentage 
of families having not more than three rooms is given.’ 

* Byington, op. cit., Appendix I, Table 6. 2 Ibid., Appendix I, Table 8. 

3 Chapin, Standard of Living among Workingmen’s Families in New York City, 
P. 77: 
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From a slightly different angle this problem of overcrowding 
may also be approached. Figures were compiled in the 1910 cen- 
sus report of the average number of persons per dwelling in cities 


TABLE III 


NUMBER OF FAMILIES SUBJECT PERCENTAGE LIVING IN 
TO INVESTIGATION TREE Rooms 


INCOME 
Manhattan (Other Boroughs Manhattan (Other Boroughs 


$600.00 to $799.00 31 
$800.00 to $899.00 ‘ ‘ 27 
$gQ00.00 to $1,099.00 17 


having 25,000 inhabitants or more. The ten cities showing the 

highest average number of occupants per dwelling were:" 
Persons Persons 

Hoboken, New Jersey........ 15.9 New York City 

Holyoke, Massachusetts... ... 11.9 Fall River, Massachusetts 

Passaic, New Jersey Yonkers, New York 

Worcester, Massachusetts... .. Jersey City, New Jersey 

Waterbury, Connecticut West Hoboken, New Jersey.... 9.5 

Closely following these were New Brittain, Connecticut; Boston, 

Massachusetts; Chelsea, Massachusetts; Newark, New Jersey; 

and Bayonne, New Jersey. It would seem, therefore, that over- 

crowding is most pronounced in the more essentially manufacturing 

centers. 

Even in the city of Lawrence, Massachusetts, in which the 
average number of persons per dwelling in 1910 was 8.2,? prac- 
tically all the textile-mill employees live in wooden tenement houses. 
The most usual types of these are either three- or four-story build- 
ings and, in the more thickly settled portions of the city, tenements 
occupy both the front and rear of the lots. During 1911 only 11 
of the 135 permits issued for dwellings provided for the erection of 
one-family cottages, and during the five years from 1907 to 1911 
only slightly more than one dwelling-permit out of seven provided 
for the building of one-family houses.’ 

t Abstract, Thirteenth Census, rg1o, pp. 261, 262. 


Tbid., 1910, p. 262. 
3 Senate Doc. No. 870, 62d Cong., 2d sess., pp. 23, 24. 
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In the indictment against overcrowding, the first count is 
physiological. Among the results of overcrowding, as revealed in 
the investigations of the British Royal Commission of 1884 on the 
Housing of the Working Classes, were high death-rates, scrofula 
and congenital weaknesses, encouragement of infectious diseases, 
and reduced physical stamina.'' An investigation in Berlin, Ger- 
many, in 1885, disclosed the fact that the death-rate for families 
living in one room was 163.5 per thousand, while families occupy- 
ing two rooms sustained a death-rate of only 22.5 per thousand. 
The three-room dwellers escaped with the low rate of 7.5, and the 
well-to-do people, having four rooms or more at their disposal, 
suffered by death only at the rate of 5.4 per thousand.? ‘The case 
against crowding in houses on sanitary grounds,” declares Dr. 
Streightoff, ‘‘is fully established.’’ 

But, as commonly acknowledged, there are other counts. Both 
morally and psychologically the results of overcrowding are 
unhappy. Life in a crowded district, with its general accompani- 
ment of wretchedness, checks the growth of individuality and 
strength of character, as pointed out by Professor Ross;* it increases 
the tendency of men to frequent saloons.’ Habits of negligence are 
engendered and the moral sense is dulled in the life of the crowded 
tenement. In the words of Mr. Gould, in the eighth special report 
of the Commissioner of Labor, “there need be no caviling as to the 
relative merits of the block dwellings and small individual homes. 
No matter how excellent the accommodation, no matter what pre- 
cautions are taken to secure self-containment and isolation, home 
in a tenement building can never be what it is where a single roof 
covers a single family.’” 

That the propertylessness of the wage-earner has also unfor- 
tunate political results is probably an accepted fact. The absence 
of any real interest in the town in which he resides, aside from his 
interest in the source of his wages, renders the factory operative 

* Report of Royal Commission on the Housing of the Working Classes, I, 13, 14. 

2 Riis, Charities and Commons, XVIII, 77. 4 Ross, Social Psychology, p. 88. 

3 Streightoff, Standard of Living, p. 82. 5 Streightoff, op. cit., p. 82. 


6 Special Report of the Commissioner of Labor, p. 176. 
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relatively an easier prey for the ward politician. The sense of civic 
loyalty and political responsibility is lacking. 

The prime requisite to a general acquisition of property by the 
industrial wage-earners is an adequate income. When their wage 
scales are considered the wonder is that any homes at all are owned 
by any but the most skilled. The average wage, for example, 
actually received by the 21,922 textile-mill employees in Lawrence, 
Massachusetts, during a week late in 1911, in which the mills were 
running full time, was $8.76. Practically one-third (33.2 per cent) 
of the total number received less than $7.00 during the week. Only 
17.5 per cent of the working force received $12.00 and over during 
the week.' Data gathered by the 1907 Immigration Commission 
concerning 26,116 adult male industrial workers employed in thirty- 
eight of the leading branches of mining and manufacturing showed 
average annual earnings of $475.00. The investigations of the 
United States Bureau of Labor in 1901 of the budget accounts of 
25,440 families, found in the more essentially manufacturing states, 
disclosed the fact that the average income of all was $749.50; 
while that of normal families, comprising a husband at work, a 
wife, not more than five children (none over fourteen years of age), 
and no dependents, was $650.98.? The study was confined to 
families of wage-earners whose incomes did not exceed $1,200.00 
per year. Of the 25,440 families, 16 per cent had deficits for the 
year averaging $65.58, while 33.44 per cent succeeded in just 
finishing the year without contracting debt. That is, 49 per cent 
of the families were unable, during a year of prosperity, to save for 
an emergency.’ For the city of New York, as the investigations 
of Dr. Chapin showed, “an income under $800 is not enough to 
permit the maintenance of a normal standard.’ To state that the 
existing régime, under which the average industrial worker cannot 
save, is intolerable is but to voice a truism. 

A hopeful note is struck by Professor Hollander in his assertion 
that ‘‘the consensus of present-day opinion among political econo- 
« “Report on Lawrence Strike,’ Sen. Doc. No. 870, 62d Cong., 2d sess., p. 19. 

2 Kighteenth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor, p. 17. 


3 Ibid., pp. 69 ff. 
4Chapin, Standard of Living among Workingmen’s Families in New York City, 
P. 245. 
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mists that poverty is not a necessary consequence of the wage 
system is unaffected by the striking lack of agreement as to the 
principle determining the rate of industrial remuneration.’” 
Admitting the failure of economic science to provide practical 
standards of reference for wage determination, Mr. Hollander 
points to the fact that it is “the misdirections, not the normal 
working, of twentieth-century industrialism which leave large ele- 
ments of the community in receipt of incomes less than enough to 
maintain, in the long run, decent, self-supporting existence for 
themselves, and those necessarily dependent on them.’ There is 
nothing inherent in competitive industry whereby the national 
dividend, from our economic organization, must needs be so appor- 
tioned as to give rise to widespread poverty. We are reminded of 
Sir Henry Maine’s aphorism that social necessities are always more 
or less in advance of law, and that the greater or less happiness of 
a people depends upon the promptitude with which the gulf between 
them is narrowed. This being so and recalling that “the principles 
of laissez faire, having been read into the Constitution, can be read 
out again,’ it is possible to view the fundamental issue more 
reassuringly. 

The socialization of industry must involve a viewing of industry 
from the standpoint of society and not solely from that of the 
present beneficiaries. It would seek to extend the advantages of 
leisure from one class to all classes without sacrificing industrial 
efficiency. Progress has already been achieved. ‘Altruism has 
widened its scope,”’ says Professor Taussig, ‘‘and wretchedness that 
was accepted as a matter of course a few centuries ago is now not 
to be endured.’”* 

Included in the program of economic betterment is the great 
body of modern industrial legislation pertaining to factory condi- 
tions, length of working-day, the minimum wage, state insurance 
against industrial accident, sickness, and old age. In varying 
degree in different countries the state is imposing conditions of 

* Hollander, The Abolition of Poverty, p. 49. 2 Ibid., p. 49. 

3 Holcomb, ‘‘The Legal Minimum Wage in the United States,’’ American Eco- 
nomic Review, March, 1912, p. 29. 

4 Taussig, Principles of Economics, II, 290. 
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employment expressly designed to benefit the workers. And as a 
first important step in the campaign against unemployment, Pro- 
fessor Hollander urges the establishment of public employment 
bureaus or labor exchanges to serve to bring the two parties to the 
contract into direct contact. This would tend to remove, declares 
Mr. Wilson, the secretary of labor, in his 1914 Annual Report, “‘what 
is perhaps the most potent cause of labor disputes—involuntary 
unemployment.” 

To supplement the foregoing progressive measures a modified 
form of the protective policy may advantageously be adopted. 
Although there is lacking in the traditional policy of protection any 
compulsion on the manufacturer to share with his employees the 
fruits of protection, the tariff nevertheless can be made to pass over 
a share of its benefits to the wage-earners. A feasible method is 
presented in the short-lived tariff enactment of 1906 in the Common- 
wealth of Australia. The underlying purpose of this policy, aptly 
called the ‘‘ New Protection,” was summarized in a memorandum 
accompanying the cabinet bill. ‘The ‘Old’ protection contented 
itself with making good wages possible,”’ it was declared. ‘‘The 
‘New’ protection seeks to make them actual Having put 
the manufacturer in a position to pay good wages, it goes on to 
assure the public that he does pay them Excise duties 
will be imposed on certain classes of goods, which enjoy the 
benefit of sufficient protection, and an exemption from the duties 
so imposed will then be made in favor of those in the manu- 
facture of which fair and reasonable wages are paid.’ In brief, 
this policy, reversing that of the United States, treats the pro- 
tection of industries as only incidental to the primary object of 
wage protection. 

By the Customs and Tariff act of 1906 the duty on agricultural 
implements was raised, and as a safeguard to the consumer the 
maximum prices of the more important protected articles were 
fixed. While the Customs act was designed to protect the manu- 
facturers and the consumer, the Excise Tariff act, supplementary 
to the former measure, was intended to achieve the same end in 


* Hollander, of. cit., p. 88. 
? Quoted by Victor S. Clark in Journal of Political Economy, XTX, 486. 
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behalf of the employees." The excise or internal revenue tax was 
imposed on the home production of the classes of farm machinery 
subject to tariff protection. The element of protection therefore 
was substantially offset by the excise tax when the latter was in 
operation. It was provided, however, that by establishing “fair 
and reasonable” conditions of employment manufacturers might 
be exempt from payment of the excise tax. To determine what 
producers were eligible for such exemption, an Excise Tariff Court 
was formed equipped with adequate powers to investigate wages 
and other conditions of work prevailing in any factory or industry. 

This principle, incorporated into the Commonwealth legislation 
in 1906, was expected by the Labor party to be widely extended. 
It was urged that an internal revenue tax be imposed on all goods 
manufactured in Australia which enjoyed tariff protection, such 
tax to be half as large as the customs duty imposed on imported 
goods of the same class. The exemption feature also was to be 


extended.? 
However, in June, 1908, the High Court of the Commonwealth 
declared that, in passing an act regulating wages by means of excise 


duties, the federal parliament exceeded its constitutional powers, 
and that, in effect, it was taking from the constituent states their 
right to regulate labor conditions within their own borders. Not- 
withstanding the Australian decision, it is held by Professor Com- 
mons that the fundamental principle involved has been ‘sustained 
by the Supreme Court of the United States as being not in contra- 
vention of the Constitution” and that a permanent tariff com- 
mission would be the only additional machinery required in this 
country to inaugurate the change.‘ And this difficulty has recently 
been removed through the creation of the new Trade Commission. 
“This commission,” declared President Wilson in his Indianapolis 
speech on January 8, 1915, ‘is authorized and empowered to in- 


* Report to Secretary of State on the Wages Boards and Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act of Australia and New Zealand (Cd. 4167), p. 120. 


? Clark, “‘Australian Tariff,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, XXII, 580. 


3 Report to Secretary of State on the Wages Boards and Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Acts of Australia and New Zealand (Cd. 4167), p. 216. 


4Commons, Labor and Administration, p. 357. 
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quire into and report to Congress not only upon all the conditions 
of trade in this country, but upon the conditions of trade, the cost 
of manufacture, the cost of transportation in foreign countries as 
well as in the United States It has the full powers which 
will guide Congress in the scientific treatment of questions of inter- 
national trade.” 

Inasmuch as Congress “is supreme in its action’”’ in the field of 
customs and internal revenue taxation, it may select the industries 
and articles to be taxed, it may determine the rate of import duty, 
and it may impose internal revenue taxes for regulation as well as 
revenue. That such control over taxing power is already exercised 
one will recognize if he but call to mind the prohibitive tax of 10 
per cent on state bank notes which was coupled with the National 
Bank act. The adoption by the United States of the essential 
principles and machinery of the ‘‘ New Protection”’ would therefore 
involve certain technical changes in the drafting of the law. 
Although requiring administrative machinery and scientific inves- 
tigation, the plan would not call for any innovation on the prin- 
ciples of legislation. It would rest of necessity on the basis of the 
comparative costs of production in this country and abroad. 
Although there is, of course, no single cost of production of any 
article for a given country, there is nevertheless a tolerably definite 
difference in the money costs of a given specified article between 
two different countries. ‘So far as the difficulty of determining 
cost of production is concerned,” declared Professor H. C. Emery 
in 1912, “I venture to say that, after our experience in trying to 
arrive at accurate conclusions in this regard, the present Tariff 
Board is not only aware of every difficulty which has been suggested 
by the critics of this idea, but could easily enumerate many other 
difficulties which have not been suggested. I am convinced, how- 
ever, that it is possible, in the case of most staple articles of manu- 
facture, to determine the ratio of the costs between two different 
countries with sufficient accuracy for practical legislation.’”* 

From the experience of the past it may be inferred that the 
people of the United States will willingly support a tariff high 

* Emery, “Economic Investigation as a Basis for Tariff Legislation,’ American 
Economic Review, Supplement, March, 1912. 
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enough to protect American labor, but they are desirous of seeing 
the tariff actually passed along to the wage-earner. A permanent 
commission should inquire whether wages and hours prevailing in 
this country are actually reasonable and adequate to the realiza- 
tion of a reasonable American standard of life. Despite the great 
difficulties, it could be determined, at least approximately, what 
such reasonable conditions should be. On the basis of such an 
investigation the customs and excise rates should be equitably 
adjusted. The excise tax should be sufficiently high to make 
exemption from the same appear highly desirable to the manufac- 
turer, and the latter should possess the initiative in bringing to the 
notice of the commission conditions prevailing in his industry or 
plant. If the commission finds thereupon that a given manufac- 
turer is granting to his employees these reasonable conditions a 
certificate to the effect would exempt the producer from the pay- 
ment of the internal revenue tax. This policy, by judiciously 
adjusting the balance between the manufacturer’s own self-interest 
and his workmens’ best interests, makes it practically a certainty 
that with the ‘‘ New Protection” the laborer would be guaranteed 
a real and appreciable share of the fruits of protection. Then no 
longer would the wage-earner, so long said to be “the chief bene- 
ficiary of our tariff system,” be merely an alleged recipient of tariff 
benefits. A long step would have been taken toward a genuine 
socialization of industry. Although the constitutionality of such 
a plan would be, of course, a matter of personal opinion until the 
courts had passed upon the question, it appears to others in addi- 
tion to Professor Commons, to whose opinion reference has been 
made above, to be quite in agreement with past judicial decisions. 

Evidence is not lacking to indicate that with the growing reali- 
zation of societal responsibility, the state, in its regulation of wages, 


must eventually exercise a greater control than heretofore in the 
distribution of the net product of industry. As the state con- 
sciously seeks more and more in the future to accomplish what in 
the past has been left to the unconscious operation of economic 
forces many of the existent industrial ills must disappear. 
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THE CONTROL OF SUGGESTION 


The course of progress is determined by two fundamentals; 
innate tendencies and nurture. In nurture are included all the 
thought-materials which are brought to one’s attention or which, 
imbedded in environment, press upon the individual and insensibly 
shape his outlook. If we could once get away from all that is 
undesirable in the thought-world and move over into a world 
affording only the best suggestions and ideals, civilization would 
spurt forward. Ideas govern action, even putting a clamp on the 
strongest inherited tendencies, as witness the vows of religious 
orders. If the modern world could be released from archaic ideas 
and false notions, and in their place installed the best thoughts and 
finest ideals, society would undergo a swift transformation. The 
trouble is that we never fully succeed in clearing the decks and 
giving the newer thought a full opportunity. We live in the 
shadows of shades. Bore into the mind of the man on the seat by 
your side, and you will perhaps discover a flinty prejudice which 
could be traced back through centuries of stolid ignorance—a 
possession drawn out of that large fund of atavistic consciousness 
which science in all its pride has as yet but slightly overcome. 

This control by the past is through thought-materials which 
come down to us in unbroken succession. Early in life one becomes 
saturated with sentiments and opinions, much of which mental 
content is from former generations. Only the more intellectual 
ever shake off early impressions. By the age of legal emanci- 


pation—twenty-one—the average person is stocked for life with 
fundamental conceptions from which he may never escape there- 
after. These adopted ideas govern conduct and establish types 
of citizenship; they determine attitude with reference to indus- 
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try, science, and the state; they create deference for ancient insti- 
tutions, and sanctify imposition and caste. To secure a fresh 
civilization—tadically to change conventional ways—would be 
to break with former systems of thought and sets of concepts. 

The ideas to which one is subjected should be those that are 
satisfactorily progressive. The kind of ideas determines the kind 
of man. The reactionary is a reflex of a system of ideas dominant 
at an earlier period; he, for example, looks at woman suffrage 
in the dim light of former periods and applies obsolescent concepts 
to international differences; his concepts are stationary while 
society is dynamic; if the world could be turned back he would 
feel at home; terms like labor, capital, patriotism, thrift, business, 
and weman have each a different meaning to reactionary and 
progressive. 

The basic method of changing conduct is to change ideas, and 
a shift to distinctively modern or futuristic ideas necessitates ex- 
punging contradictory traditional concepts. The dominating ideas 
must be those meeting current tests, and the best ideas are usually 
of recent origin, for the older thought was a reflex of an older so- 
cial order; a new social order implies new thought. 

It is not easy to shake off tradition. The new generation is being 
born every hour, and the passing generation does not let go all at 
once. Population has flowed down the ages, and there has been 
a laying on of hands upon the young in more senses than one. The 
old order is forever indoctrinating the young with old sets of ideas. 
But the dovetailing of heredities is not progress-proof, and it is 
possible to wedge in new ideas; oftentimes, too, and fortunately, 
a youthful perversity leads to differences of opinion; cloyed with 
imitation, the child does the opposite of his instructions just to 
see how it will seem. The armor of tradition is not invulnerable; 
even in the case of individuals not of dynamic tendency a certain 
development of new thought is inevitable. 

A slow-moving transformation of ideas may take place, but 
how auspicious if undesirable tradition might be more effectually 
blocked and if progress-favoring ideas might be sent coursing 
through all the channels of intelligence—if none were soaked in 
thought-materials false, debasing, ungenerous, and unscientific. 
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The controlling of ideas and suggestions to action is the battle of 
progress the world over. Social reconstruction involves displacing 
certain ideas with others. 

It would be idle to expect to secure always quietly and peace- 
fully a substitution of the new for the old, for personal advantage 
is derived from the dominance of tradition. The man who is draw- 
ing dividends from the ignorance of others is not likely to be 
enthusiastic for enlightenment. Privilege and injustice on the part 
of the few require a corresponding education to servility on the 
part of the many. So in the case of various matters in dispute 
between the satisfied and the dissatisfied, agreement is hopeless; 
only force can prevail. But outside the lines of economic warfare 
there may be general agreement to oppose pernicious and encourage 
salutary suggestion. 

In cases where what seems evil to some seems good to others 
social quarantine can hardly be attempted, and a multitude of 
differences of opinion appear in relation to values; but assuming 
a real concurrence among the majority of thinking people with 
reference to the admissibility of specific thought-materials, the 
protection of society against undesirable suggestions is as logical 
as the isolation of smallpox. It is well known, for example, that 
the cheap nove! which exploits the crudeness and crimes of des- 
peradoes is, in the hands of boys, a most pernicious influence. Not 
infrequently astonishing crimes are directly traceable to the read- 
ing of accounts of brigandage, and the glorification of lawless 
adventurers. Society is warranted in defending itself against 
ideas that can have no wholesome effects or are opposed to the 
hopes of mankind. 

The very reservoir of ideas that must be considered inimical 
to an ideal civilization is literature. It is a most regrettable fact 
that splendid geniuses of former generations lend themselves 
unwittingly to the defeat of the visions of the hour, even though in 
many cases the great writer has been in advance of his own age. 
Poems are frequently a source of suggestions out of keeping with 
modern aims. ‘The Charge of the Light Brigade” is an example. 
War is irresistibly sanctified by a type of literature which, false 
and misleading through omissions of circumstances, tends to attach 
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the highest sentiments to a brutalizing folly. More consistent 
with the aims of peace are Walt Whitman’s “A Night Battle” and 
the Matthew Brady photographs of the Civil War. 

The influence of the monarch-revering and laborer-despising 
Elizabethan play is a real force making for the persistence of states 
of mind not conducive to modern welfare. Early literature and 
history are so impregnated with socially atavistic suggestion that 
a new literature must batter a way for the new democracy. The 
more impressive pre-modern literature is to one, the more unlikely 
is he to be found sympathetic with the hopes of the hour. It is 
usual to side with the “lord of the vineyard” against the workers 
who objected to paying out of scale. It is important that the 
reactions of the youthful reader be carefully observed when perusing 
material which consorts ill with fairness to the Jew or implies the 
unworthiness of those who do physical work. 

In many cases the reader seems to react but slightly to such 
early thought-materials and would hardly admit that he was to 
any extent controlled in his conduct by the suggestions received. 
But if not affected by pre-scientific ideas of the universe, debased 
conceptions of womankind, the theory of human depravity, the 
sanction of slavery, and race prejudice, would one be affected by 
any other kind of suggestions? Bad suggestions rest upon the 
same psychological basis as good suggestions; in either case the 
idea that is centered in consciousness exerts its thrust in the direc- 
tion of action and modifies the emotional life. At an earlier period 
vivid representations of future torment gave strength to the arm 
of persecution and resulted in peculiar horrors. If the body be 
thought of as, in the words of John Knox, a “wicked carcase,”’ and 
if “every prospect pleases and only man is vile,” why should 
there be any particular attention to sanitation? The immense and 
cherished literature of sacred song and story includes in its con- 
glomerate a mass of materials strictly characteristic of the mental 
advancement of the peoples and times of their origin, and a process 
of sublimation and restatement, like that represented in the new 
prayers of Mr. Walter Rauschenbusch, is indeed very much needed. 
The literary antiquarian might very properly consult accumu- 
lations of discarded ideas, but upon the extent to which outworn 
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social concepts are supplanted in popular thought depends the rate 
of modern progress. Thus the shutting of the gates against the 
flood of undesirable tradition assumes large importance. English 
courts did not permit butchers to sit on juries in capital cases; but 
the slaughter house is not the only source of suggestions tending 
to indurate sympathies and degrade conceptions of human nature. 

In this connection may be noted the activities of scholars who 
exploit the past or reconstruct former historical periods. That 
certain events have happened is not sufficient reason for calling 
universal attention to them. The world may very well forget a 
great deal that has occurred; in fact we do not progress except as 
we shift the focus of attention to forward-looking matters. Devo- 
tion to history, unless inspired by the desire to illuminate modern 
life, has but limited social value in a dynamic civilization. The 
historical student sees objections to reforms which less informed 
men accomplish through unscholarly optimism. The predomi- 
nance of historical elements in one’s thought is of the nature of a 
disqualification for the attainment of post-historical ideals. If 
one reads the memoirs of a general of the Civil War one’s mind will 
be given a reactionary set. Mark Twain believed that the South 
was greatly harmed by its admiration of the works of Sir Walter 
Scott. 

Very likely the conviction that free speech and a free press are 
invaluable has tended to an indifference as to the quality of 
thought-materials. But there is a problem of control not at all 
involved in what is commonly meant by free speech and free press. 
Freedom of speech with reference to the organization of society is 
absolutely vital to political welfare, and is opposed only by inter- 
ests that fear the application of the collective judgment to 
privileges and usurpations in political or economic power. To 
limit freedom of utterance in this sphere would be the equivalent 
of tying the arms of a man in the act of self-defense. But there is 
a field where interference with the dissemination of ideas is per- 
missible. It is thought no hardship to ask the babbler to keep 
still while truth is expounded, or to require the noisy child to main- 
tain silence out of deference to his elders. There would be no 
question of political principle involved in discouraging the popu- 
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larizing of materials which not only have no educational value but 
distinctly lower the prevailing tone of thought and speech, in a 
sense interfering with the freedom of a better speech and a better 
press. Millions are regaled morning and evening with matter 
consisting largely of accounts of accidents, crimes, divorce-court 
proceedings, details of international matrimonial alliances, and 
mere personal allusion. The educational system provides a rela- 
tively small number for a limited time with contact with the best 
ideals, but how quantitatively insignificant the efforts of the 
teacher of literature or ethics when one considers the dissemination 
of dubious thought-materials on every side. The newspaper is 
essentially an educational medium, and its place in the social 
economy is beside that of the school; the editor and the teacher 
are engaged in logically like pursuits, and might properly meet in 
the same conventions for conference; but on the other hand flat 
opposition of the work of the teacher and of the publisher is often 
pronounced. How inappropriate if students were called upon to 
read on a fresh Monday morning the Sunday comic supplement or 
the front-page report of the electrocution of a murderer. If sensa- 
tional publications were held up to the ideals of high-class maga- 
zines or to the brevity, readableness, and strict accuracy and balance 
of the best productions of the day, society would experience a 
transforming force. 

The theater is as certainly a factor in the education of the young 
as is a course of study, and there would be much propriety in hold- 
ing managers to strict accountability for the kind of instruction 
provided. The neutralization of the work of education by maver- 
ick agencies is a social blunder. It is not sufficient that there 
should be censorship whose aim is merely to prevent the appearance 
of absolutely indecent pictures while passing thousands that are 
degenerative and oversentimental; positive excellence is a reason- 
able requirement. Just why the judicious of a nation should stand 
by and let the operator of the penny arcade and of the lurid film 
exhibit shape the outlook of millions is by no means clear. The 
sources of suggestion, which is the electrical energy of the intellectual 
world, should not be unduly commercialized, but rather given into 
the keeping of the best order of intelligence which society affords. 
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Not only should there be effort to suppress unsuitable sug- 
gestions, coming down in history and literature or circulating 
through the press of the day, and to make use of good example for 
purposes of “rational imitation,’ but progressives should reckon 
with the penetrating persuasion of assumption. It almost seems 
as if no logic could prevail against the air of assurance which error 
so often has carried, and which truth and justice might do well to 
employ. It is doubtful if very many people are convinced by 
downright demonstration; they perhaps assent, but it is only when 
the contagion of others’ confidence is experienced that the com- 
fortableness of conviction is achieved. Even impressive insti- 
tutions rest upon colossal bubbles of unwarranted assumption 
whose sustaining power is none other than a sort of hypnotization. 
The individual is won by the air of an enterprise. To assume rather 
than to debate is, accordingly, a strategy of conversion. When 
the individual dimly senses that something has got by him and 
that there is a simmering of consciousness somewhere in which he 
does not share, and when the peculiar fear of being left behind takes 
hold, his responses become highly inspirited. It would thus be 
more efficacious to assume that unearned increment is an outrage 
than to argue it. There is a surprising amount of assumption in 
the literature of the conservative interests. Time has shown the 
value of this type of persuasion, and proponents of advanced 
ideals cannot do better than assume finality for fundamental posi- 
tions, thus making fuller use of a force which may disorganize 
obstructionistic attitudes and habits. 

The social order, so far as not inevitable, is largely a product of 
suggestion, whose practical aspects form no small part of the 
peculiar knowledge which functions in social control. The child 
who distracts the attention of a playmate, in the meanwhile pos- 
sessing itself of a desired toy, shows in little the importance of a 
method familiar to politicians. The wily advocate switches atten- 
tion to the acceptable family life of the culprit. Ideas planted in 
the right spot grow into social determinism. Suggestion is the 
thing. Hence the fear of the critic, and the sweeping of the horizon 
for the first appearance of the disturber. 
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There is much of a positive character to be attempted in the 
utilizing of the force of suggestion. The best practices and the 
most significant steps taken for progress in any part of the world 
might well be systematically called to the attention of the public. 
This type of constructive suggestion is illustrated in the practice 
of the United States Bureau of Education of sending out almost 
daily reports of educational progress from all parts of the nation 
and from abroad. The best ideas in effect anywhere are thus 
directed to points of possible application, and an imitation insti- 
tuted which may shorten the period required for a measure of 
advancement. Similar efforts in other fields would tend to do 
away with delays in the attainment of better conditions. The 
advertising of good examples and the diffusing of constructive ideas 
should be carried on effectively through system. 

The diffusion of constructive civic ideas is fundamental to social 
betterment. Limited reasoning and lack of creative imagination, 
so far as they exist, make it necessary that means be provided to 
reach the intelligence which do not imply mental powers above the 
average. Social reform requires successful appeal to the millions 
in whose hands rest the ballot and the ratification of programs. 
Everywhere arises the problem of making people understand; at 
this point reforms stumble and confusion begins. Kropotkin 
declared that the Russian peasant was capable of understanding 
any social principle or natural law, provided he was addressed in 
words of his vocabulary and the person making the explanation 
really knew what he was talking about. This testimony of revolu- 
tionist and scholar is indeed significant. However, it is a common 
experience to meet with discouragement in attempts to promote 
measures or to popularize unfamiliar topics, and a real association 
of ideas is not easily brought about. Booker T. Washington tells 
of a negro who was convinced in conversation of the need of sub- 
stituting other crops for cotton, but when finally asked what crop 
he would piant answered, “Cotton.”’ Principles agreed upon by 
all who give them careful and disinterested thought are slow in 
finding popular acceptance. Ignorance and prejudice long hold 
their ground. Either there are many who are unequal to taking 
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an intelligent part in social direction or means are yet to be devised 
by which latent intelligence may be generously set free for such 
purposes. The state of civilization reflects popular intelligence, 
but the full power of this rarely, if ever, is evoked. 

To secure popular response with the least expenditure of 
energy is a desideratum. The most open avenues of influence are 
to be found and used, the lines of least resistance followed. The 
prominence of vision among the senses offers a suggestion for 
directness of persuasion. The clinching evidence is that one “saw 
it with his own eyes.”’ Now it is evident that the voter may not 
see with his own eyes the elusive brigandage of monopoly or witness 
the progress of a ten-million-dollar battleship from the tax col- 
lector’s office to the junk heap, but by a far greater resort to pictorial 
methods a convincing knowledge can be imparted. Literature 
with its roundabout symbolism is quite inferior for various pur- 
poses to the picture-writing which historically preceded it. Illus- 
trations make a strong appeal. 

Could a more extensive picturature be developed as a substitute 
for verbal symbolism the response of the average mind would be 
greater. Many intelligent people do not care for books, never 
having acquired the racially recent taste for looking at queer marks 
on a page and trying to make out what they are all about. Where 
such callousness is encountered the resort to the picture would be 
the most effective alternative in default of oral speech, to which 
likewise the picture is often superior. A picture of a case of 
“‘phossy jaw”’ arouses a larger response than any amount of verbal 
statement. The public will react to a suitable stimulus—it cannot 
help it—but the stimulus must be one which conforms to mental 
laws. It would be well to photograph every social maladjustment 
by way of argument. Unfortunately, from some points of view, there 
are more authors than artists, and cameras cost more than pens and 
ink. A rogues’ gallery of modern evils, supplemented by construc- 
tive suggestions pictorically represented, would have possibilities. 
Indeed, extensive use is made of the pictorial, but a larger and 
more convenient presentation of this kind of material is feasible. 

There are limits to the effectiveness of pictures for social edu- 
cation, but it would appear that their possibilities have been over- 
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shadowed by the use of print. The picture method is vastly more 
elemental and forceful, and might be adapted to evoke popular 
responses for which the symbolism of type is ineffectual. True, 
no elaboration of the pictorial could ever carry the subtle and the 
associational so successfully as words, but the distinction between 
the eye-minded and the thinker in abstractions and principles may 
well be taken into account. In fact a stage may be reached where 
the illustration becomes even a slight impertinence, the statement 
of a principle carrying the highest degree of conviction; but under 
the conditions of the day there is need of presenting truths in such 
telling form that efforts for social welfare be based as broadly as 
may be upon the consciousness of a public differing widely in mental 
content and capacity. The formal treatise and the philosophical 
exposition have their peculiar value but the limited market for 
books that are “dry” is evidence of a rather permanent division 
in the interests of the reading public, while to the non-reading 
public the specific case and the visual argument are the principal 
recourse. The instant response of millions to the moving picture 
creates a suspicion that the propaganda of reform has quite too 
fully relied upon a relatively unpopular method—that of printed 
or spoken arguments. The same forces of perception and emotion 
which now so often go to waste in attention given to distressingly 
weak subject-matter at the cheap-show place might, if applied to 
social ends, work in brief time advancement which otherwise would 
require centuries. A very extensive redirection of human forces, 
which so richly abound and which so often flow aimlessly to waste, 
is practicable. One is frequently surprised at the quickness with 
which a desirable thought will take effect. Control images, and 
civilization may be made to approximate any ideal. 

After the actual picture is the word-picture. The economy of 
brief statement and striking phrase is recognized in advertising, 
and the joy of discovering a suitable slogan is known to campaign 
managers. Brevity and imagery characterize the statement on 
which reliance is placed to secure results in dividends and votes. 
The spurty nature of the commercial and political war cry, while, 
like the “tiresome paradox,” no source of lasting enjoyment, is 
adapted to a flickering attention and to the piecemeal and 
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discontinuous character of consciousness in modern life. Brevity is 
a legitimate consideration, and headline logic must play an import- 
ant réle in social reconstruction. For example, “Idle lands for 
idle hands” perhaps could hardly be improved upon as crystal- 
lizing the arguments against the present land tenure of England, 
and ‘‘ Votes for women”’ has a telling effect. 

To be sure, the slogan is not without its drawbacks; for every 
slogan there may be a counter-slogan, and the reasoning process 
is by no means obviated; however, the succinct presentation of 
issues conduces to their profitable consideration, and indeed when 
a position is not susceptible of direct and simple statement it is 
possibly untenable. A claim to privilege which might be made to 
seem reputable if glossed in two hours of oratory may be routed by 
a single “‘bomb shell” of rejoinder or a clarifying characterization. 
The art of divesting an issue of irrelevancies and of presenting truth 
naked and unashamed is one of real respectability. 

There is economy in appealing in familiar terms. To bring 
about improvement by novel proposals is difficult, but when the 
new comes in familiar guise resistance is greatly lessened. The 
tendency is to adapt rather than invent, to modify rather than 
change abruptly. Merchants retain good-will by leaving up their 
predecessors’ signboard or incorporating under a dead man’s name. 
Labels must be satisfactory. New England was no doubt peopled 
the more readily because of its compromise designation. Political 
leaders know the advantage of adapting old names to new organ- 
izations. New journeys must be made by seeming to follow old 
routes where the familiar guide boards stand. It would be easier 
to arrive at federal banking through the postal savings bank 
than by a more direct route. To do away with private express 
companies by the gradual expansion of the parcel post would be 
more practicable than to seek this result atastep. The free feeding 
of school children could hardly come before the free supplying 
of mental pabulum in the form of community-owned textbooks, 
and before that the community-paid instructor. The advance 
toward the ideal social state is a matter of slow campaigns, with 
the band playing “Hail Columbia” instead of the Marseillaise. 
The thoroughgoing theorist cannot convince the public, for progress 
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is made by short, tentative steps which do not require a high degree 
of vision, and by seeming to follow familiar paths. 


THE LEGAL MIND 


The psychology of the bench and bar is especially important 
because of the large part played by the courts in shaping civilization. 
The United States is virtually under a commission form of govern- 
ment, the commission consisting of the federal Supreme Court. 
The power of the judiciary is immense and determinative. And 
when we group bar with bench the character of prevailing mental 
states becomes a matter of great importance. Attorneys are of a 
type with judges, and the legal mind has marked characteristics. 

Law represents a continuity with the past like that of few other 
occupations. The lawyer’s training harks back to early English 
and Roman law. Of much influence is the study of cases, of vary- 
ing antiquity or recency, from which points of view are derived 
and bearings established, and by which the mind is shaped into 
conformity with legalistic ideals. The full force of legal tradition 
is brought to bear, both in schools of law and through association 
with the elders, upon the naked natures of young men and a distinct 
mentality results, characterized by logical structure, responsiveness 
to tradition, subtlety, and sociological finality. 

Compare, for example, the training of the student of science 
with that of the law student. The former is led to believe that 
experimentation is the key to truth, and the older a textbook the 
less authoritative is it regarded. Ideas are discarded with actual 
fervor, and stiff orthodoxy is impossible. In scientific learning 
the spirit is that of progressive adjustment; in law this spirit is 
not dominant—quite the reverse. Indeed, the weight of tradition 
in the law gives the legal mind a quality which tends to freeze 
society into static conditions. Emphasis upon the application of 
rules to social problems does not accord with forward-looking 
tendencies. The rdle of remembering how things have been done 
and of striving to apply possibly inappropriate rules to current 
affairs limits outlook. 

What is perfectly possible may be legally impossible, and what 
is legal may to the layman appear unreasonable. Rules of evi- 
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dence have wandered so far from rationality that young attorneys 
are advised not to try to see the reason for some of them but to 
remember them as they are. Ina recent case in Chicago a witness 
was told that he could not qualify his answers but must answer 
yes or no, whereupon he refused to testify. Now in the real world 
to qualify an answer is often in the interest of truth, as witness the 
query ‘“‘Have you left off beating your grandmother?” But in 
the other world—the legal—this is evidently not permitted. In 
the non-legal world the misspelling of a word is condoned, and the 
omission of an unimportant word attracts little attention, but the 
Supreme Court of Missouri found that the omission in an indict- 
ment of the word “the” from the phrase, “against the peace and 
dignity of the state,’’ was a fatal one. A corporation is a person, 
without a body, so there is no body to imprison, and therefore let 
the state refrain from slapping non-existent wrists for corporate 
crimes. One must indeed renounce the world as he knows it in 
order to attain the legal cosmos. The real world and the judicial 
world conflict the moment one brings social and moral ideals into 
the atmosphere of the law; a professor of law once remarked to his 
students, ‘‘ You are here not to learn what the law ought to be but 
to find out what the law is.” 

Possibly the root of such opposition of law to progress is in the 
attempt to reduce to settled concepts a social flux. The notion 
that law is a science—in the sense in which physics or chemistry is 
a science—is misleading, and to apply the word science to a subject- 
matter consisting, under progressive conditions in society, of 
transient expedients and adjustments and half-way places intro- 
duces error. Hydrogen, two parts, and oxygen, one part, form 
water; but rage and a butcher knife do not equate perfectly with 
fourteen years in a penitentiary. Seeming inconsistency is not 
incompatible with justice. Rules are properly subordinate to dis- 
crimination. But it is objected that with discretion enthroned no 
one would know the law; but who knows it now? 

The fixedness of the law is its undoing. It is not from an earlier 
social order that we should seek guidance for present relationships; 
moreover various legal positions and doctrines have the dubious 
ancestry of privilege. Only such former decisions as are approved 
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by modern thought have any authority—and these merely through 
the accident of concurrence. Cases should be subjected to fresh 
thought and their disposition be made to square with present 
standards. The law is not more reputable than the circumstances 
of its origin, reflecting, it may be, the unjust power of lords of 
manors, holders of royal patents, owners of sailing vessels, masters 
of servants and apprentices, and husbands. The discord between 
ethics and ‘‘what the law allows” is notorious. Even the ideal of 
one law for the poor and the rich is open to criticism. What fair- 
ness, for example, in applying the same anti-trust law to grimy and 
poverty-stricken coal miners and to a billion-dollar monopoly ? 
Worthy judges are not rare; but to the extent of their excellence 
they dare excursions into the world of today and tomorrow. 

The type of learning most needed in the administration of 
justice is that represented by the social sciences, especially those 
applications of sociology which deal with actual conditions among 
laborers, wives, children, and other classes. The recent recom- 
mendation of the American Bar Association that law students be 
required to pursue the study of psychology indicates an awakening; 
for the examination of witnesses is rather a matter for a psy- 
chological clinic than for denunciation and oratory. In fact, 
oratory and tradition have conspired to render the legal profession, 
with its nearness to legislation, especially in the United States, an 
obstacle to public welfare. The striking progress in government 
in New Zealand has been explained as being due in part to the 
almost total absence of lawyers from the parliament of that country. 
A fresh view of human possibilities is a high qualification for service 
in a legislature. To serve at important points in the administra- 
tion of justice, would it not be well to seek men and women who 
have followed the advice of former Judge Gaynor and thrown away 
law books for the reading of Browning? The presence of “lay 
judges’’—to represent a saving ig..orance of law—provided such 
were to consist of eminent publicists, sociologists, educators, 
journalists, and social workers, men and women, would prove 
a corrective. 

Moreover, conditions prevailing in courts do not lend them- 
selves happily to actual justice. Litigants are aggressive, and 
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attorneys are not engaged to report after the manner of the scientific 
investigator. When ingenious and hardened advocates are fabu- 
lously financed to circumvent justice when necessary for private 
advantage, and when successful subterfuge reacts to the fame of the 
advocate, there is real confusion. Not thus are scientific issues 
resolved. The attorney should be a real officer or agent of the 
court, paid by society. The pronounced forwardness on the part 
of retained attorneys is an impertinence. The German system of 
people’s courts without lawyers repre:ents a triumph of method, 
and the recer‘ly established lawyerless courts of Kansas afford 
profitable suggestions. 

Prejudiced advocacy, characteristic of the bar, is not confined 
to the courts, but in part through legal example perverts behavior 
elsewhere. Thus the college debating team elects as.its aim, not 
the impartial revealing of the merits of an issue, but rather the 
adroit presentation of “one side” of a question, and to beat the 
opposing group of advocates is the prime consideration. In the 
course of such partisan strife the truth may be forced out—but not 
for its own sake with the consent of either team. From the stand- 
point of veracity better than all debates be banished, and in their 
place even the feeblest soliloquy in which issues would not be 
treated speciously. To hold a brief is disreputable in scientific 
circles, for it does not conduce to the whole truth. 

In various ways the courts and the legal profession are allied 
with reaction. Within their spheres of freedom the choices are 
usually in favor of things as they are. They oppose change. The 
preponderance of tradition, evidenced in legal ideals, practice, and 
reasoning, presents an acute problem in the psychology of habit, 
and to the effective rupture of such bonds to an earlier social order 
the spirit of the age in some way must address itself. 

Courts may be dislodged, through the recall of judges or of 
decisions, from their position of ultimate influence upon legislation 
and social welfare, or on the other hand a system of training judges 
and attorneys might be installed which would modify the obstruc- 
tionistic nature of the law, doing away with antiquated concepts, 
sacred rituals, and deteriorated wisdom. The socializing of the 
lawyer’s functions as in the public law office of New Zealand, where 
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the citizen may secure legal advice from a state-paid official, is 
desirable. Today, under the system of fee-taking, the average 
citizen is not quite sure whether the lawyer is a curse or a blessing. 
The bulwarks of privilege and social atavism represented by the 
legal mind should be razed in order that the modern spirit may 
find freer expression. The diversion and unworthy devotion of 
talents appearing in the retaining of a swarm of the keenest minds 
in the service of predatory wealth—essentially in a battle against 
the poor—represents an impressive miscarriage of a mentality 
which should be harnessed to social welfare, and creates a condition 
against which the more idealistic of the legal profession must ulti- 
mately rebel. 

Lawyers need a thoroughly modern education, which means that 
they should not study much law. They need to get the biological 
or evolutionary point of view, to conceive of society as on the way 
to being different. The authoritative solemnity of the legalist 
needs to be mitigated; justice does not reside in the breasts of 
judges unless judges look upon life unfettered by tradition. There 
is a better intelligence than that represented by the law. There 
is a valid idealism which is everywhere blocked by legalism. It is 
unfair to measure the intelligence of a people by their institutions 
provided a tradition-revering type is in a position to apply a 
strangle-hold on new thought through power to interpret and to 
pass on the constitutionality of laws. With government thus sub- 
ject to the legal mind, popular intelligence cannot function happily. 

The legal point of view is seen in the citizen who opposed experi- 
mental legislation. To experiment in affairs of state is regarded 
as objectionable, and to style a measure an experiment is intended 
as an argument in opposition. From a scientific point of view this 
aversion is an anomaly. Why should there not be experimentation 
in social administration? There is a suspicion that objection is 
often from fear lest novelty should prove a success, to the abate- 
ment of privilege; but quite aside from selfish strategy there is no 
doubt a real opposition or indifference with reference to the 
adoption of laboratory methods in civic affairs. 

To be sure, the subject-matter of society is less amenable to 
convenient experimental treatment than are acid soils or guinea 
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pigs; even so, the spirit of social invention should find a legitimate 
field for operation. The dissection of dead societies, like the dis- 
section of dead bodies, presents fewer difficulties, but is also less 
illuminating than a study of living forms. No study of history 
could be so profitable as the observation of social reactions under 
experimental conditions. Whenever an opportunity presents itself 
gratuitously for a study in government, be it the recall of judges in 
Arizona or the single tax in cities of the Canadian northwest, let 
the most be made of it. Indeed, jet it be urged as a reason for 
proposals that they are experiments. That the light of the past 
should be the only guide is a confession which in the field of science 
would discredit the proclaimer; the light of theory and trial is also 
a strong light. 

A desire for repose and a settled order no doubt contributes to 
the feeling that there should be no tinkering with laws. New 
measures are adopted with hesitation, and a common attitude of 
mind is that a measure, once accepted, should remain unchanged. 
The proposal to limit legislative sessions to rare intervals seems 
quite opposed to the spirit of experiment; for would it not be best 
that legislatures remain in session and thus be enabled immediately 
to push the tiller ? 

A vast amount of futile talk would be displaced by the simple 
expedient of trying proposals for improvements in civic admin- 
istration; there would be less occasion to “view with alarm”’ if it 
were commonly accepted that in case an experiment turned out 
poorly there should be a return to practice. Does the abolition of 
capital punishment in one state increase murder therein as against 
another state in like circumstances? Let an experiment be tried 
to find out. It is better that a homicide should live than that 
doubt should exist. Is the commission form of government 
applicable to states? We should rejoice if a given state has the 
seeming temerity to try it. An experiment could not be less 
undesirable than uncertainty. Would votes for women “ruin the 
home”? Observation should decide, not speculation. Is a two- 
cent rate on railroads confiscatory, or even a one-cent rate? The 
answer is, Try it. Would the country go to the dogs if life 
insurance were offered by a commonwealth? We should indeed 
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be appreciative of the spirit of progress which gains for Oregon, 
Wisconsin, and New Zealand the reputation of being experiment 
stations in government. It would be better that Congress should 


guarantee against want the owners of the steel trust than that doubt 


should remain as to the necessity of a duty to protect its products. 
Let us gather the facts even as truth is sought in the laboratories 
of the chemist and the bacteriologist. It is to be expected that 
when benzoate of soda, under a pure-food law, becomes a political 
rather than a chemical term, self-interest will oppose and confuse; 
but there is no good reason why a few should be allowed to block 
attempts to find the best ways of doing things. Possibly the great 
advances in natural and physical science have come about so readily 
because of the negligibility of the cross-fire to which scientists have 
been subjected. In case of governmental experimentation, how- 
ever, there is present the bad boy of big business to break the 
microscopes and spill the cultures of tentative reform. But the 
inductive method is a rock and refuge. 

The device of permissive laws would be useful in introducing 
novelty. Let the people of a civil division be at liberty to experi- 
ment. The terms of a law may be made to apply at the discretion 
of those concerned. 

The spirit of experimentation characterizes some occupations 
rather than others, and the advantage of having legislation, so far 
as it is conducted by chosen bodies, directed by men and women of 
known progressiveness occurs to one. The dead hand of tradition 
holds reins which should be held by individuals accustomed to 
methods of investigation and discovery and familiar with hypothe- 
sis. Indeed, a bureau of social engineers might well be established 
to make novel proposals, which, upon popular ratification, would 
promote welfare by demonstration. Experimentation should be 
utilized in the field of social developments, for it is one of the strong- 
est aids of mind. The inductive method may well be applied to 
government, and the spirit of the scientist and the seeker after 
truth be made to supplant the widely diffused mild horror of social 
experimentation. 

[To be continued) 
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NEWS ITEMS FROM DEPARTMENTS OF SOCIOLOGY 


Brown University 

Mr. Harold Stephen Bucklin, who completed last June a two-year 
course in the New York School of Philanthropy, has been appointed 
instructor in social science, succeeding Professor L. M. Bristol, who has 
accepted a position at the University of West Virginia. Mr. Bucklin is 
a member of the class of 1910 of Brown University. 


Dartmouth College 

The Department of Sociology has recently received important acces- 
sions to the ethnological collections in its custody, which now comprise 
about 4,000 objects representative of the culture of a wide variety of 
regions, and which throw much valuable light upon the life of prehistoric, 
ancient, and contemporary societies. The most recent gift is a collection 
of Babylonian tablets dating from the third millennium B.c. to the fall 
of the Empire. 
Harvard University 

The only change in the courses of the Department of Sociology during 
the past year has been the addition of a new seminar by Professor 
Foerster entitled, Labor Legislation, Especially with Reference to Stand- 
ards of Living and Standards of Earning. Two new half-courses, entitled 
Analytical Sociology, and Historical Sociology, are offered in the Depart- 
ment of Economics by Dr. B. M. Anderson, Jr. 
Massachusetts Agricultural College 

Professor John Phelan, formerly of Stevens Point, Wisconsin, has 
been elected as head of the Department of Rural Sociology. 
Miami University 

Thomas L. Harris, formerly assistant professor of sociology at Carle- 
ton College, Northfield, Minnesota, has been elected successor to Pro- 
fessor Paul L. Vogt, who has gone to Ohio State University as professor 
of rural economics. 
The Ohio State University 

Dr. E. W. Burgess of the University of Kansas has been appointed 
assistant professor in economics and sociology to take the place of 
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Dr. F. A. McKenzie, who resigned to accept the presidency of Fisk 
University. Mr. D. R. McKenzie, a graduate student in the University 
of Chicago, has been appointed instructor in economics and sociology to 
take the place of Miss Emilie Renz, who resigned at the close of the last 
academic year. Both Dr. Burgess and Mr. McKenzie will teach soci- 
ology exclusively. 


The State University of Towa 
Professor Morris A. Brisco has been made head of the Department 
of Political Economy and Sociology. 


The University of Chicago 

Mr. B. W. Brown, who was formerly Dr. Henderson’s assistant, is 
in charge of the courses in practical sociology, pending the election of a 
permanent successor to Dr. Henderson. 


University of Illinois 

Dr. J. G. Stevens has recently joined the staff of the Department of 
Sociology. After graduating from college Mr. Stevens was for two years 
a resident of the South End House in Boston. Then for two years he 
was employed by the United Charities of Greenwich, Connecticut. The 
three following years he spent at Cornell, first as a Fellow and later as 
an assistant. At Cornell he had charge of the laboratory work in con- 
nection with Professor Willcox’ courses in statistics, and assisted Profes- 
sor Fetter in the preparation of a statistical report on the charities and 
corrections of the state of New York. One year he was a Fellow in the 
Department of Sociology at the University of Pennsylvania, where he 
received the Doctor’s degree; and the year following he was a member 
of the faculty of the University of the South, from which he came to the 
University of Illinois. 

When Professor Hayes took charge of the Department of Sociology 
at the University of Illinois he found an enrolment of twelve in the 
Principles of Sociology. That course now enrols 230. 


University of Kansas 
Mr. W. B. Bodenhafer has been appointed temporarily as instructor 
in sociology, pending the election of a permanent successor to Dr. Burgess. 


University of Minnesota 

The Department of Sociology and Anthropology has been reorganized 
with Dr. Albert Ernest Jenks as chairman; Dr. Arthur J. Todd, professor 
of sociology; Dr. Paul I. Neergaard, instructor in sociology; Mr. Frank 
J. Bruno, lecturer on poverty; Mr. Otto W. Davis, lecturer on housing; 
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Mr. Charles C. Stillman, lecturer on poverty. Dr. Jenks has been pro- 
fessor of anthropology in the University of Minnesota for nine years. 
All the other members of the department are new men in the University. 
Dr. Todd comes from a professorship of sociology in the University of 
Pittsburgh; Dr. Neergaard was last year instructor in sociology at 
Western Reserve; Mr. Bruno is secretary of the Minneapolis Association 
of Charities; Mr. Davis is housing expert with the Minneapolis Civics 
and Commerce Association; and Mr. Stillman is secretary of the United 
Charities of St. Paul. The president of the University, Dr. George E. 
Vincent, will contribute a course of lectures on Aspects of Social Psy- 
chology; Dr. Joseph Peterson, another new member of the faculty and 
professor of psychology, offers a semester’s course of lectures on Social 
Psychology for the Department of Sociology and Anthropology. Another 
new course of lectures will be presented by experts in collaboration from 
the several detention institutions of the state. 

It is the plan of the department to emphasize practical courses to 
equip the students for life in the extensive rural states which stretch 
westward from Minneapolis as their gateway. 

University of Missouri 

Professor Charles A. Ellwood, after his sabbatical year’s leave spent 
mainly in Oxford and London, has returned to the University of Missouri 
to resume his active duties. While in Oxford he completed a volume on 
The Social Problem, recently published by the Macmillan Company. 
Dr. L. L. Bernard, formerly of the University of Florida, and last year 
acting professor of sociology at the University of Missouri during the 
absence of Professor C. A. Ellwood, has accepted a permanent position in 
the latter institution. He has also been appointed chairman of the 
Department of Sociology for the year 1915-16. Mr. Max S. Handman 
has been appointed extension lecturer in the Department of Sociology 
at the University of Missouri. Mr. Handman also gives one course to 
students in residence. 

University of Pennsylvania 

Dr. Scott Nearing, recently dismissed from the economic group, gave 
one course under the title of Sociology. There have been no changes in 
the sociological staff. 

University of Pittsburgh 

Dr. Arthur J. Todd has resigned the headship of the Department of 
Sociology in the University of Pittsburgh to take a similar position in the 
University of Minnesota. Dr. Howard Woodhead, formerly of the 
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University of Chicago and of the Chicago School of Civics and Philan- 
thropy, has been appointed assistant professor of sociology and acting 
head of the Department of Sociology in the University of Pittsburgh. 
The Department of Sociology of the University of Pittsburgh, in co- 
operation with other departments, is offering this year an evening course 
in Social Economy, which is of vital interest to all social workers, nurses, 
probation officers, and all wishing to secure a broader knowledge of the 
most pressing social problems of the hour. 


University of Southern California 

A separate Department of Sociology has been created, and Dr. E. S. 
Bogardus has been promoted to the headship with full professorial rank. 
Besides Dr. Bogardus’ whole time, six hours of sociological courses are 
to be given by Dr. Hunt (Johns Hopkins) and the same number by 
Dr. Kenngott (Harvard). 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


The tenth annual meeting of the American Sociological Society will 
be held in Washington, D.C., December 28-31, 1915. In accordance 
with the decision of the Executive Committee at the Princeton meeting 
last December, the subject for consideration will be: “‘War and Mili- 
tarism in Their Sociological Aspects.’”’ To this will be devoted four 
sessions, besides the presidential address, each session dealing with one 
important aspect of the matter. In view of the intense interest in the 
subject and the great contrast of opinion it evokes, discussion will be 
given a very prominent place in the program. Those on the program 
for discussion will have seen the paper in proof, so that there need be 
no firing in the air. The wide difference in the viewpoints of participants 
promises debate of the most vigorous kind. 

The American Sociological Society, like the American Economic 
Association, the American Historical Association, the American Sta- 
tistical Association, the American Political Science Association, and the 
American Association for Labor Legislation, will meet in Washington 
this year in order to profit by the sessions of the Second Pan-American 
Scientific Congress, which is to be held in Washington, December 22 to 
January 8, and which will bring together the most distinguished savants 
of the two Americas. Not only will the Sociologists combine with 
Subsection C of Section VIII of this Congress in holding a joint session 
on “Sociological Medicine,” but it is expected that after the adjourn- 
ment of their own society many Sociologists will remain to attend the 
sessions of the Congress. 

The American Sociological Society and the American Statistical 
Association will combine for their presidential addresses, at the first 
meeting, on Tuesday evening. 

In view of the extraordinary richness of the opportunities in con- 
nection with the next meeting, it is hoped that the members of the Society 
will attend in unusual numbers. The hospitalities of Washington for 
the meeting will be very attractive and interesting. The headquarters 
of the Society will be at the Hotel Raleigh, and the meetings will be held 
in the same building. Reservations should be sent direct to the manager 
of the hotel. 

So far as developed, the program will be as follows: 
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TUESDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 28, 8:00 O’CLOCK 
Presidential Addresses 
PROFESSOR E. DANA DvuRAND, of the American Statistical Association. 
‘“‘War as Determiner,” Professor Epwarp A. Ross, of the American 
Sociological Society. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 29 

9:30 A.M. Meeting of the Executive Committee of the American Sociological 
Society. 

10:30 A.M. Subject: “War and Militarism in Relation to Moral and Social 
Values.” 

‘Social Values and National Existence,’”’ COLONEL THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
Discussion: Dr. JoHN Mez, of the American Peace Society; Miss MABEL 
BOARDMAN, of the American Red Cross Society, and others. 

2:00 P.M. Subject: “War and Militarism in Relation to the Status of 
Women,” PRoFEssOR Emity G. BAtcu, of Wellesley College. 
Discussion: Proressor G. E. Howarp, University of Nebraska; Pro- 
FESSOR J. P. LICHTENBERGER, University of Pennsylvania, and others. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 30 


9:00 A.M. Annual Business Meeting of the American Sociological Society. 
10:00 A.M. Subject: ‘‘War and Militarism in Relation to Government and 
Politics”; papers by Hon. Smweon E. BALDWIN and WILLIAM ENGLISH 
WALLING. 
Discussion: PRoFEssoR A. W. SMALL, University of Chicago; PRoFEssor 
S. P. OrtH, Cornell University; PrRoressor J. W. GARNER, University of 
Illinois, and others. 

2:00 P.M. Subject: ‘Can War Be Done Away With?” Brooxs Apams. 
Discussion: Dr. RoGER W. Basson, PRoFEssor A. B. WOLFE, BRIGADIER- 
GENERAL H. M. CHITTENDEN, REAR-ADMIRAL CHARLES H. STOCKTON, 
and others. 

FrmaAy, DECEMBER 31 


9:00 A.M. Joint Session with Subsection C (Sociological Medicine) of Sec- 
tion VIII of the Second Pan-American Scientific Congress. 
Papers by Homer Forks, Dr. RAmion Lopez LomBa, Dr. WILLIAM 
G. Woopwarp, Dr. Epoarpo LICEAGA, PROFESSOR IRVING FISHER, 
Dr. Hayes E. DEARHOLT, and others. 
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Population: A Study in Malthusianism. By WARREN S. THOMPSON, 
Pu.p. Whole number 153 of the Studies in History, Economics 
and Public Law. Columbia University Press, 1915. Pp. 216. 

This important volume embodies a statistical test of the validity of 
Malthusianism, as the author construes that doctrine. Malthusianism 
is taken to mean, first, the tendency of population, and hence, later, 
to increase faster than the supply of subsistence, or improvement in 
productivity; and, secondly, the lowering of the class of labor by the 
pressure thus exerted in it, or the restriction of population by checks 
administered to it by means of either unconscious agencies or conscious 
fear of lessened subsistence (chap. i). 

After noticing the views of several authors concerning the truth 
or falsity of Malthus’ doctrine (chap. ii), Dr. Thompson considers the 
evidence relative to it. He examines the relation of wages and prices 
(chap. iii) to obtain a perspective of the economic condition of the 
laborers of the world. By a comparison of the indices of wages and 
prices for the United States and the United Kingdom from 1900 to 1912, 
for France from 1goo to 1910, and for Germany from 1895 to 1910, the 
conclusion is reached that prices have steadily risen since 1900 and that 
real wages have fallen since 1907 and probably since 1900, France being 
the only exception to the rule. In that country, however, most of the 
rise in prices has occurred since 1907, since which date wages have risen 
less rapidly than prices. 

Chaps. iv—vii deal with the question of the amount of available 
foodstuffs produced by the chief nations. The statistics of production of 
the staple crops and of the more important of the minor ones, and of 
animals are surveyed. It is found that there have been substantial 
gains in production, but these have taken place in new countries and 
have been due to bringing into cultivation new, rich lands. Some of the 
older European countries show small gains in production, while others 
evince losses both in the amount produced and in the acreage. Pro- 
duction per acre increases slowly and the data indicate that “no epoch- 
making discoveries for increasing the yield” during the time considered 
(1880-1910) have been made. 
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The United States is selected as a type of the new countries with a 
view to observing the possibilities of agricultural development. Its 
total land area is 1,903,289,600 acres, but when all deductions for 
mountain, arid, swamp, and other waste lands are made we find that only 
297,321,072 acres can be added to the present area in farms of 878,798,225 
acres, an increase of 31.1 percent. Since 46.2 per cent of land already 
in farms is unimproved, it is apparent that there is opportunity for large 
extension of agriculture. At the present rate of improvement there 
would be about 1,000,000,000 acres improved by 1960, but it must be 
remembered that the available new lands and the unimproved acreage 
will prove less productive than the land now cultivated. The author 
thinks there is an obvious limit to the quality and amount of agricultural 
lands. 

The author is over-conservative, I think, in his estimate of new land to 
be made available in the United States. He excludes about 74,000,000 
acres of swamp lands, because they are not immediately available, and 
about 141,000,000 of irrigable lands. The amount does not appear large 
in view of the total, but it is very important, for the swamp lands are 
among our richest soil. 

The birth-rate, death-rate, and the consequent national increase 
of populations of the chief countries of the world from 1860 to 1910 are 
studied to discover whether or not there are signs of a slackening increase 
or a stationary stage. The data indicate that, save for France, there is 
no evidence of either. This, of course, results from the fact that the 
death-rate has fallen as rapidly as, or faster than the birth-rate has 
risen (chap. viii). 

A survey of the growth of population and food supply (chap. ix) 
serves to substantiate Malthus’ claim that the volume of population 
responds to variations in the available food. France is the only excep- 
tion to the rule that increase of population follows prosperity, and vice 
versa. Immigration is an element in the situation, since in recent 
times populations may more easily seek the food in other nations 
than import it. The author has no explanation to offer for the unique 
peculiarities of France. Its population is practically stationary, yet 
it has actually increased the amount of available subsistence. He 
thinks a careful psychological study of the French people will be neces- 
sary to exhibit how the economic motives are mediated for the various 
classes relative to reproduction. 

Borrowing a thought from the preceding chapter, we are able to 
project the rate of growth of population during the half-century 1860- 
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1gt0 forward two hundred years. Since the rate of increase among 
people of European stock was 79.36 per cent during that period, were the 
rate to continue, by 2010 A.D. they would number 1,713,755,000 and 
by 2110, 5,513,365,000 people. This would be about three times as 
many people as now live. It appears that there need be no alarm over 
the “declining birth-rate,’”’ but that there should be much thought spent 
upon planning for the future. 

At the rate colonization of new lands is taking place it will not be long 
before all the agricultural regions of the earth will be occupied. What 
of the increase of population then? The revolution in production which 
the invention of the steam engine brought by reason of facile transporta- 
tion operated to expand agricultural production of the last century. No 
such revolution may be expected again, and the further increase of 
production through the improvement of agricultural implements is not 
probable. 

In chap. x Dr. Thompson demonstrates that both in agricultural 
production and in manufacture the law of diminishing returns is actively 
operating. In agriculture, in the United States, he finds that, for 
1900-1910, the labor time per acre increased slightly, the working capital 
increased 54.3 per cent, while the average increase of production was 


about 8.opercent. In the previous decade labor time per acre decreased, 
the value of means of production increased 1.5 per cent (live stock 
included in both decades), while the average acre production increased 
about g.o per cent. When the poorer quality of lands comes under 
cultivation, this process of diminishing returns will operate all the more 


severely. 

Nor can we hope for great or continued release from the law through 
the employment of “scientific farming,”’ for “it is doubtful whether, in 
the long run, the knowledge is more economical than the implements.” 
Where intensive farming has been in use, as in the United Kingdom, the 
acreage of production of cereals and pulse has increased but 8.0 per 
cent during twenty-five years which shows it is cheaper to import 
foods than to seek to enlarge the area of production. Neither the 
acreage nor the yield of the chief crops in European countries evinces 
a decided tendency toward an increase. Hence, “intensive agriculture 
offers but little consolation to the great industrial nations of today.” 

But if we stake our hope of evading the law on manufacture, we 
are again doomed to disappointment. First, since the purchasing power 
of labor has decreased in recent years, it is obvious that any increment 
accruing to manufacturing has not gone to the laborers, who constitute 
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the bulk of the population. Secondly, the increment has not been 
absorbed as excess of exports over imports, for the per capita value of 
exports in 1912 was only $5.44 while in $goo it was $6.85, and, quanti- 
tatively measured, there was a decrease of 36.5 per cent in goods 
exported. Thirdly, if there is a surplus, it does not appear in the per 
capita increase in the instruments of production, for, after deducting 
from the increase in national wealth all sums not involved in manu- 
facturing processes, it is found that the increase in productive goods 
for the decade amounts to but about 7.0 per cent. Fourthly, if the 
well-to-do are absorbing the supposed increment, it cannot be large, for 
the income-tax-paying element is but about 2.0 per cent of the produc- 
tive population, or 2.0 per cent of 20,000,000. 

Should we include in the manufacturing process the legitimate social 
costs of the business, such as injuries to workers, old-age pensions, 
high cost of living, slums, and bonded indebtedness of political units due 
to the failure of industry to meet its legitimate obligations, it might 
appear that the present supposed increment is in reality a deficit. 

The conclusion (chap. xi) is that Malthus, as interpreted, was 
correct, and that either we must simplify our standard of living to 
permit an increasing population or the rate of increase must be lowered. 
If the rate of increase is to be lowered, which class should be selected to 
practice the decrease and which to effect an increase? This question of 
selection the author hopes to make the subject of a future study. 

The volume is supplemented by three appendixes containing detailed 
statistics relevant to textual considerations and is accompanied by 
several graphs. Dr. Thompson has performed a valuable service in 
giving the world this detailed and thoroughly executed investigation of 
a vital subject. The data are complete enough to make a world-exhibit, 
and the conclusions drawn inevitably arise from the facts. Many of us 
will be obliged to revise our ideas and our published works in view of his 
demonstrations, but his work will not be unwelcome for that. 


Joun M. GILLETTE 
UNIVERSITY OF NorTH DAKOTA 


Die Philosophie der Geschichte als Soziologie. Von Dr. PAUL BARTH. 
Erster Teil: Grundlegung und kritische Uebersicht. Zweite, 
durchgesehene und sehr erweiterte Auflage. Leipzig: R. Reis- 
land, 1915. Pp. xi+821. 

The first edition of this book appeared eighteen years ago. It was 
reviewed in this Journal (III, 700). In the meantime sociologists have 
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become much more articulate, and the contents of this volume are 
correspondingly enriched. The introductory thirteen pages of the earlier 
work, containing the author’s fundamental propositions about the 
province of history and the identity of the philosophy of history and 
sociology, are expanded into a methodological discussion of 145 pages. 
In view of the fact that the larger part of the author’s case in support 
of these positions must be found in the second volume, which the author 
hopes to publish in three years, it still seems as premature to the reviewer 
as it did in 1898 to undertake an evaluation of that part of the author’s 
system. Irrespective of one’s suppositions about that element, however, 
the body of the present volume has distinct importance. Professor 
Barth has compressed into 336 pages the most luminous exposition in 
our literature of the most important sociological writers. Entirely apart 
from the main argument in which this interpretation is incidental, the 
digest and criticism of the most significant authors furnish a conspectus 
which will be indispensable for reference in all courses on the history of 
sociology. The value of this epitome is enhanced by the succeeding 327 
pages which contain a similar analysis of the most notable conceptions of 
history. There is less doubt today than there was eighteen years ago 
that, whatever the provinces and methods of history and sociology 
eventually prove to be, historians and sociologists needs to understand 
each other. The two résumés project a survey which neither historian 
nor sociologist can afford to neglect. 

Referring now to the sociologists only, Barth has reconstructed 
his classifications in such a way that his groupings are suggestive theses 
in criticism. His main categories now are: (1) “The Intellectualistic 
Sociology,” under which title he discusses Comte, Littré, Roberty, 
DeGreef, Lacombe, and Adolf Wagner, with incidental reference to 
others; (2) ‘‘The Biological Sociology,” treated chiefly in connection 
with Spencer, Lilienfeld, Schiffle, Fouillée, Izoulet, and Worms; 
(3) “The Voluntaristic Sociology,”’ including Ténnies, Ward, Giddings, 
Ratzenhofer, Small, Ross, Spann, Mackenzie, Houriou, etc. 

In spite of some surprising omissions, Barth shows more compre- 
hensive knowledge of the American writers than any previous European 
author. As he virtually assembles all of them in his third group, his 
final estimate of that group is interesting. He says (p. 468): 

After all, the voluntarists scarcely more than the biologists have trodden 
the royal road of sociology, as Vanni rightly called it. Thus after they have 
done their best the problem still remains unsolved; viz., the problem of making 
out the innermost life-principle or life-principles of those societies which have 
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appeared, and disappeared or still remain, of showing it or them up in its or 
their workings, and thus of reconstructing history. 

Some of the sociologists and some of the historians are in more 
complete accord than they were eighteen years ago upon the conclusion 
that the aim to explain history after the fashion which Professor Barth 
has in mind can be reached only in a purely formal way, and that such a 
formal interpretation would be at best not objective but in a very empty 
sense conceptual. These men regard it as a triumph in itself to have 
seen through the illusion that a real interpretation of that sort is possible. 
We have gone far enough to be pretty sure that, even if a plausible 
formula of the method of human experience could be constructed, it 
would be impossible to verify it inductively, because the evidences of 
the most subtle and decisive influences in history are mostly unrecorded; 
or if they are in part recorded, they are largely in such indirect and 
inferential form that they have only dubious value in comparison with 
all which we should need to know in order to arrive at the sort of inter- 
pretation which Professor Barth has in mind. The study of group 
psychology has gone far enough to make everyone who has pursued 
it contemptuous about generalizations which purport to account for 
large areas or long reaches of human experience. We cannot be sure 
that we know just why a particular municipal election in our own town 
went as it did. Anything which might offer itself as a complete explana- 
tion of the whole of a historic era, and much more of a series of eras, 
would simply serve to confirm our incredulity. 

Sociology has made much progress in shedding even the accidental 
resemblances to the “philosophy of history’ which clung to it a couple of 
decades ago. Professor Barth’s second volume cannot appear too soon. 
It must certainly furnish occasion for vivid exhibition of the contrast 
between the aims and methods of the sociologists and conceptions of 
social interpretation which are more intimately related to eighteenth- 
century philosophy than to twentieth-century group psychology. 

ALBION W. SMALL 


The Foundations of Character. By ALEXANDER F. STRAND, M.A. 
London: Macmillan, 1914. Pp. xxxi+532. 12s. net. 

It is over sixty years since J. S. Mill, in a famous chapter in his 
Logic, proposed the foundation of a new science to deal with human 
character, which he named “ethology,” The state of the sciences, 
however, at the time Mill wrote precluded his accomplishing more than a 
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mere sketch of the problems and methods of the new science as he con- 
ceived it. But the development of the sciences, especially of psychology, 
during the last sixty years would seem to make it reasonable to hope that 
the time has now arrived to constitute a science of “ethology.” The 
problem is doubtless bigger than Mill supposed. But the desirability of 
such a science is even greater than in Mill’s day; for as the social sciences 
have developed, their problems have been found to be inextricably inter- 
woven with those of human character. 

Sociologists accordingly have been waiting for the appearance of a 
comprehensive, scientific text in ethology. Is the book before us the 
one for which they have been waiting? It is to be feared that most 
sociologists will find but little in the book to interest them; for at first 
glance it seems to be wholly a study in individual psychology. And, in 
truth, the author has failed to make that wide, synthetic study of the 
sources of individual character which the sociologist desires. His book 
is a study of character rather from the inner side, of its sources in the 
tendencies of emotion, sentiment, and desire. The point of view in the 
discussion of these is, to be sure, often biological; and there are not 
wanting many illustrations of the influence of stimuli in the environ- 
ment. But the book has almost nothing to say specifically concerning 
the forces of heredity and environment in their influence upon individual 
character. There is no attempt at synthesis of the results of biology, psy- 
chology, and sociology. The author’s point of view remains throughout 
purely psychological, and he is content to base his science of character 
upon “the laws of mind.’ It must be said, in the first place, therefore, 
that he has succeeded in dealing, not with the whole science of ethology, 
but rather with only one of its sections. 

Judged as a psychological study of character, however, the book is 
deserving of considerable praise. It is filled with sound psychologizing 
upon the basis of modern functional psychology, though it lays itself 
open to severe criticism even from the purely psychological point of 
view in two respects. In the first place, it makes the several emotions 
and sentiments which it discusses altogether too isolated and inde- 
pendent of one another. It almost personifies these “forces,” and 
does so deliberately! In the second place, it is doubtful, to say the 
least, if the intellect is in any such complete subordination to the instincts, 
emotions, and sentiments as the author represents it, though in this 
position he has the support of a number of eminent psychologists. 

Minor criticisms of the book are its loose use of the term “law” 
(it lays down no less than 144 “laws” of character) for what are con- 
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fessed to be only “approximate generalizations,” and its scholastic 
and discursive style which makes it far from easy reading. The book 
could, with advantage to the ordinary reader, be condensed to one-half 
or even one-third of its present size. 

The work is divided into three parts. The first discusses the general 
conception of character, the systems of the emotions and sentiments, 
the part played by will and intelligence as constituents of character, 
the influence of temperament upon character, and the methods of 
science of character. The second discusses the tendencies of the primary 
instincts and emotions, such as fear, anger, joy, sorrow, disgust, surprise, 
and curiosity. The third discusses the system of desires in their rela- 
tions to impulse, appetite, and emotion. This last part will be found of 
especial interest by those students of the social sciences who regard the 


desires as “‘the true social forces.” 
CHARLES A. ELLWoop 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


History of Poor Relief Legislation in Iowa. By JouN L. GILLIN. 
Iowa City: State Historical Society of Iowa, 1914. Pp. xiv+ 
404. 

This scholarly study is divided into four parts: (I) “A General 
Historical Narrative”; (IL) “Special Phases of Poor Relief Legislation 
in Iowa”; (III) “Special Classes of Dependants and State Control”’; 
(IV) “Summary and Suggestions.” 

The first two divisions of the book constitute a genealogy of Iowa 
poor relief legislation. They are of interest mainly as affording illus- 
trations of the legislative methods of American frontier states. The 
author, in summarizing these legal pedigrees, points out (p. 166) the 
extent to which “laws were taken ready-made from the statute, books 
of other jurisdictions” in a spirit of “wholesome optimism” but with 
“reprehensible carelessness”’ in failing even to attempt in some cases to 
adapt to pioneer communities the social machinery borrowed from popu- 
lous states farther east. He is also “impressed with the fact that in the 
absence of high motives growing out of careful scientific study of poverty 
and its treatment, economic considerations have largely determined 
the treatment prescribed” (p. 176). Thus the taxpayer has been saved 
immediate outlay, but the state has come down into the twentieth 
century with a very ineffective organization of its care of the insane and 
of the poor both in almshouses and in their own homes. 
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This has been due largely to unwillingness to take the control of 
these matters out of the hands of the counties and lodge them firmly 
in the hands of the state board of control. ‘‘The chief obstacle in the 
way of successful public relief work is that centralized supervision has 
not gone far enough” (p. 325). “.. . . the situation in Iowa is much 
as it was in Indiana before 1897” (p. 326). 

Part III discusses in order the following classes of dependents: 
normal children; defectives; soldiers, sailors, and marines; the sick; 
vagrants; etc. In general, normal children and the feeble-minded 
receive enlightened treatment which contrasts strangely with the 
obsolete methods still obtaining in the care and control of paupers and 
insane. In 1912, 1,313 defectives (nearly two-thirds of them insane) 
were still housed in the county poorhouses; moreover, if a poorhouse 
luckily contains no insane then “there is absolutely no provision for its 
inspection and regulation by the state” (p. 319). The proposals 
advanced by the author for remedying these and other defects are 
thoroughly sound and in line with the best effort in other common- 
wealths. The book is written in a clear and vigorous style and is accu- 
rate in detail and broad in conception. The very numerous notes and 
references are well managed at the end of the volume. 

ERVILLE BARTLETT Woops 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


Report of the City Council Committee on Crime of the City of Chicago. 
Chicago, 1915. Pp. 196. 
In the space available it is impossible to give a review of the report 
of Alderman Merriam’s committee that will bring out in detail the 


value of the exhibits. 
A few selections from the findings follow: 


“The amount of crime in Chicago is rapidly increasing.” 


| 
ARRESTS OR ARRAIGNMENTS For 


Murder 


Burglary Robbery 


1,755 


New York, 1913.....} 
1,129 


London, 1913 


| 
Chicago, 1913...... | 1,041 
| 


“Of those arrested 64.7 per cent are native Americans, and 35.3 per cent 
foreign born, the relative percentage of population being 53.2 per cent and 
46.8 per cent (population over fifteen years of age taken as basis).” 
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“Thousands of innocent persons are annually imprisoned in the county 
jail, many of them under disgraceful conditions, tending to create criminals.”’ 

“The present machinery catches poor, petty, and occasional criminals 
and punishes them severely but fails signally to suppress the professional 
criminal,” 

“Over 80 per cent of those committed to the Bridewell are sent for non- 
payment of fines. Thirty-five per cent are sent for the non-payment of fines 
of less than $15, and 19 per cent for fines of $15 to $20—a total of 56 per cent 
for fines less than $20.” 

“Professional criminals have built up a system which may be called a 
‘crime trust,’ with roots running through the police force, the bar, the bonds- 
men, the prosecutor’s office, and political officials.” 


Besides the findings and recommendations compactly stated there 
is a section of some 70 pages devoted to a very thoroughgoing exhibit 
of “Statistics Relating to Crime in Chicago by Miss Edith Abbott, 
Ph.D., Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy”’; a second devoted 
to an elaborate analysis of the “Underlying Causes and Practical 
Methods for Preventing Crime by Professor Robert H. Gault, North- 
western University;’ and a third giving a “Description and Analysis 
of Criminal Conditions by Morgan L. Davies, Attorney for Committee, 
and Fletcher Dobyns, Associate Counsel for Committee.” There is 
a two-page bibliography. 


The report makes a splendid beginning of an attack upon a funda- 
mental social problem, but will be of very little value unless persistently 
and courageously followed up. 


Victor E. HELLEBERG 
UNIVERSITY oF KANSAS 


The Juvenile Court and the Community. By Tuomas D. EL tor, 
M.A., PH.D. New York: Macmillan, 1914. Pp. 234. 
$1.25 net; postage extra. 

The book under review is the first one of its kind. No other book has 
considered, as Mr. Eliot does in this book, the place of the juvenile court 
in a community welfare program; its relationship to other social and 
educational activities and the place which the court should hold in the 
future. 

The author states his purpose in the Introduction: 


The object of this book has been to treat the juvenile court in its relation 
to other social institutions, as a problem in social economy 
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I believe that, in so far as the juvenile court has failed, its failures, if for 
other than purely personal reasons, have been due to the very nature of the 
institution 

The present functions of the juvenile court and its probation office could 
and should be performed by the school and the domestic relations court 

This is not, then, an attack on the juvenile court in any destructive sense. 
It is an effort to clear up a vagueness about its present status; to delimit its 
legitimate functions and point out those which should be given up; and to 
show how the juvenile court movement, like the settlement movement or 
the charity organization movement, leads to something more thorough-going. 


In order to prove his thesis, Mr. Eliot makes a sharp division between 
the judicial and the administrative functions of the court, and then care- 
fully considers the activities under each function, attempting to show in 
each instance that the work rightfully belongs to some other department 
of the educational or judicial branches of the government. 

This book has two distinct values. The first is as a brief, clear, and 
very satisfactory statement of the facts concerning the methods of pro- 
cedure in most of the juvenile courts of the United States. The author 
very wisely writes in the Foreword, “Most statements of fact will be 
found reliable through September, 1913.” The reviewer thought he 
had found some inaccuracies concerning the Chicago court but later 
discovered that the changes had been made since September, 1913. 
As a statement of facts the book is of great value. 

The second value of the book is as a study of tendencies in juvenile 
court work and a prophecy concerning their outcome. 

In this day when there is so much negative criticism of social service; 
when there is admittedly in every community a great deal of unnecessary 
overlapping between social agencies, and when many of the agencies do 
not seem to understand themselves what they are supposed to do, it is 
very refreshing to read a constructive criticism. There is no disagree- 
ment with Mr. Eliot’s feeling that the position of the juvenile court in 
the community needs to be more clearly defined. Especially true is this 
in regard to its dependency jurisdiction. 

Mr. Eliot is right in his argument that all domestic difficulties should 
be under the jurisdiction of one court—call the court whatever may seem 
best. 

The reviewer does not agree with some of Mr. Eliot’s prophecies 
concerning the future of the juvenile court, but these points of difference 
cannot be set forth ina review. Very few will dispute his statement that 
there should be a closer articulation between the public school and the 
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home. One thing is certain—that every community should be so organ- 
ized that cases of juvenile dependency and delinquency will be recognized 
at their beginning and steps immediately taken to better the condition 
and remove the causes. 

The prophesies are thought-producing but of secondary value to the 
information which this excellent book contains. 

D. HUNTER 
Chief Probation Officer 
Juvenile Court of Cook County 


The Road toward Peace—A Contribution to the Study of the Causes 
of the European War and of the Means of Preventing War in 
the Future. By CHARLES W. Ettor. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1915. Pp. xv-+228. $1.00. 

Advocates for world-peace may find a worthy champion in Mr. 

Charles W. Eliot, whose patriotic utterances have found expression at 

various times in his letters and addresses both before the beginning of 

the present European conflict and since. Some of the most pertinent 

of his public expressions, covering a period of time from February, 1907, 

to March, 1915, have been collected into a little volume under the very 

suggestive title, The Road toward Peace. No one need be long in doubt 
as to the attitude of Mr. Eliot toward the war; it is indicated to a certain 
extent by the title, and further by such chapter headings as, ‘“‘ The Com- 
petitive Arming of the Nations—A Way of Escape”’ (chap. i), “The 

War an Unprecedented Calamity—Shall Its Outcome Be an Unpre- 

cedented Gain?” (chap. xi). The causes of the war are set forth in 

chap. ix as “‘ Autocratic Institutions, National Desires for Empire, Dis- 
regard for Treaties and Conventions, and False Philosophies.’ Ger- 

many must be defeated because of her “desire for world-empire” (p. 

116), and because “she has developed and accepted the religion of valor 

and the dogma that Might makes Right” (p. 122). “The government 

of Germany is the most autocratic in Europe” (p. 187), while free insti- 
tutions and the “cause of righteous liberty is the cause of humanity” 

(p. 128). “What Gains for Mankind Can Come Out of It,” ( chap. v), 

and “Lessons of the War to March Ninth” (chap. xiv) are constructive 

in character, and show that national efficiency is best developed under 

a free government, and that future peace and happiness of the nations 

lie in that direction. 
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In addition to the lectures and addresses comprising the main part 
of the volume, an appendix is added which includes President Eliot’s 
“‘ Address at the Special Academic Session Called to Confer the Degree 
of Doctor of Laws on Prince Henry of Prussia, March 6, 1902”’ (p. 221), 
and his ‘Address at a Banquet Given March 6, 1902, by the City of 
Boston, to Prince Henry of Prussia” (p. 225). 

Each chapter is an interesting and scholarly presentation of the 
views of one of America’s foremost citizens, upon a subject that should 
receive the most serious consideration of every thoughtful person inter- 
ested in the preservation of all that is highest and best in civilization. 

LoRIN STUCKEY 

STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


Colored School Children in New York. By FRANCES BLACOER, 
Special Investigator for the Committee on School Hygiene of 
the Public Education Association of the City of New York, 
New York, 1915. Pp. 176. 

This is a study of the “race problem”’ at first hand. 

In the year 1911, one of the large public schools of New York City had 
occasion to report to the school authorities a number of cases who appeared 
to be in need of special attention outside as well as in the school. Their class- 
room difficulties, in the opinion of their teachers, resulted almost entirely from 
the unsanitary or wholly neglected condition in which they were living. 

It was the attempt to follow up this clue and to trace to their sources 
the outside influences responsible for classroom difficulties that brought 
this report into existence. Other studies have been made of the men- 
tality of colored school children. They have been based for the most 
part on mental measurements and a comparison of colored with white 
children of the same grade and age. The assumption of these studies 
has been, as a rule, that where marked differences existed they were to 
be attributed to differences of race. What distinguishes this study is 
that it lays special stress upon other factors, namely, family life, isola- 
tion, and early training. 

The principal interest of this investigation to the student of race 
contacts will be the light which it throws upon the curious and subtle 
ways in which race prejudice acts at once to stimulate and to inhibit 
the activities of the colored child. Under the influence of these condi- 
tions his mental life is thrown all out of gear and he is compelled to make 
special adaptations to social situations of which the white child knows 
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nothing; situations, also, of which the ordinary public school cannot 
and does not take any account. The school cannot of course, take 
account of situations created by race prejudice, because the public school 
cannot recognize the existence of race prejudice. To do this would be 
to recognize a different status in the negro and the white man. 

As a result of this condition more is expected of the negro, and less, 
than of the white child; the colored boy and girl have more liberties 
and less freedom than the children of other races. 

This, in substance, is the conclusion to which a study of the facts 
presented in this report lead. Intimate studies of contemporary social 
life such as this commend themselves to the student of social life, not 
merely for the light which they throw upon local conditions, but for the 
insight which they offer into the working of the subtler social forces 


elsewhere. 
ROBERT E. PARK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Wage Worth of School Training. By ANNA CHARLOTTE HEDGES. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1915. 
The preface to this investigation informs the reader that “this 

inquiry involved seeing twenty thousand girls at work, conferring in 


detail with foremen, forewomen, and managers, questioning several 
hundred girls themselves, and making an exhaustive study of 617 ques- 
tionnaires.” 

Statistical methods of enumeration, description, and interpretation 
are used more elaborately than is usual in such inquiries. The impression 
is left that the greater interest of the investigator is in the mathematical 
aspects of her problem, and that the standpoint of foreman and employer 
is more emphasized than the attitude of the women workers themselves. 
Some of the conclusions to which the writer comes are as follows: 

1. Schools instruct girls without reference to discovering and training 
progressive wage-earning ability. 

2. Training in specific process operations can be given best and most 
adequately by the management itself in the factory. 

3. Work will be most remunerative to the girl who enters the industrial 
work from the school, able bodied, industrious, right minded, trained in dex- 
terity and in the correct meaning and use of the English language. 

4. Co-operation is necessary between the two great factors in the general 
education of all wage-earners, i.e., the school and industry. By co-operation, 
the school can continue the training of the girl whose economic needs unfortu- 
nately have shortened her school life, and aid in this continued training of the 
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wage-earner should be afforded by releasing her from work during the day for 
part time at full pay. 

5. Public interest is required to promote this co-operation between indus- 
try and the school. Interest can be aroused mainly through demonstrating 
the economic worth of school training by adopting school methods freed from 
scholastic symbolism and rich in experience of problems involving tools, 
materials, and processes. 

6. The school system should include among its definite and expressed aims 
the training of every child without exception in ability to earn by producing. 

E. L. TALBERT 

UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


The Collection of Social Survey Materials. By FLORENCE RISING 
CuttinG, Instructor in the University of Illinois Library 
School. Chicago: American Library Association Publishing 


Board, 1915. Pp. 12. 

This little pamphlet will be useful to students and others who are 
collecting materials on civic and social life in cities. It offers in outline 
a systematic classification, based upon recent surveys, of reports, investi- 
gations, and other materials which constitute the sources of information 
in regard to the city. 

One of the first and essential factors in social control is records. At 
the present time these are widely scattered and wholly unco-ordinated. 
In this paper the author offers a suggestion for bringing them together 
into one place, preferably the public library, where they will be accessible 
to the public and may at the same time be available for the use of special 
students. This will, it is to be hoped, become in time a sort of clearing- 
house for information about city life, a sort of permanent survey. At 
any rate, listing “civic materials” may be regarded as the first step in 
the education of the community in regard to its community affairs and 
a necessary step in the movement for the revival of self-government in 
cities. 

ROBERT E. PARK 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


The German Associations during the War.—Germany had before the war 28,000 
associations under government control with a membership of five and a half million 
and a business transaction of two and a half million doliars. These associations are 
of a diverse nature and not at all uniform in their objects. Besides agricultural, 
buildings, and trades associations, the credit associations and consumers’ leagues are 
the most important. Before the war their activities were not undisputed. They 
are the business enterprises of the man of small means, with the object to counter- 
balance competition; therefore not a few attempts have been made to prohibit them 
by legislation, while from another side the attempt has been made toward consolida- 
tion. Since the war there is a considerable change noticeable in the attitude toward 
these associations. These great institutions have found a better appreciation on 
account of the service which they rendered and the manner in which they met an 
unprecedented crisis. The difficulties which had to be overcome were grave and 
many. It must not be forgotten that the members of the associations are at the same 
time customers and consumers and that the lay element is predominant in the admin- 
istration. Many of the board members are on the battlefield, regular members like- 
wise. Board and business meetings were impossible until special legislation provided 
for substitute representations The accounts of exchange were seriously disturbed, 
especially in East Prussia where the people were driven from their homes and whole 
districts wiped out; the fixed rebates of the consumers’ leagues and other difficulties 
made themselves felt and yet the crisis was met in such a manner that Germany had 
no need of a moratorium and some of them, especially the agricultural associations, 
were utilized by the state as auxiliary organizations and as such did their share 
in meeting the crisis of an economic war. These facts have secured the associations 
a large number of new friends, and it is to be hoped that after the war, political science 
will devote more of its attention to so important a factor of the economic life of the 
nation.—Prof. Dr. Criiger, Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalikonomie, July, 1915. 

T. E. 


The Relation of the State to Unemployment.—Unemployment means an economic 
loss to the country. Every unit added to the percentage of employment during the 
year means the conservation of human resources and a resultant improved prosperity 
for the people. There are two classes of unemployed. The first includes the per- 
manently or partially deficient, the sick, the injured, delinquents, and those unwill- 
ing to work. The second class includes the able-bodied and willing to work. This 
class includes: those who are not working, or working only part time due to depres- 
sion in business; those subject to periodical unemployment through variation of 
seasonal industries; those who lose work through labor troubles, and those who suffer 
loss of employment through failure to co-operate with employers needing workmen. 
The state already cares for the first class of unemployed in hospitals and institutions 
for deficients and delinquents. It can reduce unemployment due to sickness and 
injury by the promulgation of reasonable safety standards and methods and by indus- 
trial compensation laws. To reduce unemployment among the able-bodied and 
willing the state should establish a method of bringing workers and employers 
together. This can be done by a system of local labor bureaus organized under state 
bureaus with a federal bureau as a national labor clearing-house. This system has 
been found practical in Germany. The state can reduce unemployment in times of 
depression by advancing and increasing public works, such as highways, harbors, 
public buildings, and the like. Continuation schools providing several hours’ indus- 
trial education for the young worker will fit him to rise out of the ranks of the casual 
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worker where unemployment exists into the ranks of the skilled and intelligent work- 
man. To prevent unemployment, arising out of labor troubles, the state should 
establish an effective mediation and conciliation bureau. The various state activities 
must in every case safeguard the self-reliance and responsibility of the individual.— 
John Price Jackson, American Labor Legislation Review, June, 1915. x. me 


Health Measures Affecting Factory Employees.—The National Council for Indus- 
trial Safety gives the number of killed and injured in the industries of the United 
States each year as 2,035,000. An analysis of the statistics in Ohio has shown that 
over one-half the deaths among workers in factories, mines, and offices were due to 
preventable causes. The laws which aim to control the working and living conditions 
of factory employees have their medical aspect, and the field is one for preventive 
medicine and sanitation rather than for curative medicine. Such splendid results in 
eliminating disease as were obtained on the Isthmus of Panama can be achieved only 
when health and sanitary experts are given full power to carry through their measures. 
Tk. difficulty in controlling health conditions in democratic communities lies in the 
fact that the public distrusts expert advice and considers itself a competent judge of 
necessary health measures. A campaign of education is necessary, therefore, to 
change the attitude of the public into one of faith in the judgment of experts. The 
employers’ attitude must also be changed so that, instead of opposing health measures, 
they will provide healthful working conditions wiilingly. No idea of charity should 
enter into this policy, because it is now recognized that industrial insurance is a proper 
risk to be placed upon an industry.—J. E. Tuckerman, Journal of Sociologic Medicine, 
June, rors. A. 


The Psychology of the Neutrals.—The task of being neutral in a world’s war such 
as we are living through at present is beset with difficulties: it is morally impossible. 
Legal neutrality is of course a simple matter. Every state can exercise it and enforce 
it to the letter of the law. But the difficulties begin with the neutrality of sentiment 
and opinion. The causae belli set forth in the official declaration of war putting all the 
blame on the enemy are meant more for the neutrals than for the belligerant govern- 
ments. The neutrals, at the very outbreak of war, must pass judgment as to which 
government is in the right and which in the wrong. Not to pass judgment is almost 
a moral impossibility and to have passed judgment and still claim neutrality is nothing 
but sheer hypocrisy. Again during the war each warring nation tries to report all the 
atrocities committed by the enemy but keeps silent as to its own misdeeds. Here 
the neutrals again, if they are conscientious, are called upon to pass judgment and 
believe one or the other of those reports. Neutrality would mean not to believe any 
of these. But in reality one finds himself believing one or the other of these reports, 
according to his sympathies. But this is not neutrality. It is just as one-sided as 
taking part in the war. The greatest difficulty, however, is concerning the close of the 
war. Whatever judgments one may pass upon the cause of war and conduct during 
the war, the important thing is the outcome of the war. Only a thoroughly demoral- 
ized and dull person can boast that the results of the war leave him indifferent. Where- 
ever mentality functions, wishes and prayers, hopes and fears about this gigantic 
struggle are bound to arise. No thinking person can remain indifferent to the changes 
in the map of Europe and the world that this war may bring about. To remain impar- 
tial to the most important events in history would be a degradation of manhood.— 
F. Curtius, ‘Zur Psychologie der Neutralen,” Deutsche Revue, May, 1915. 

A. M. B. 


The Japanese in America.—The United States has not given the Japanese a 
square deal. There are some 71,000 Japanese in this country, of whom about 55,000 
reside in California. The hatred toward these people is confined, for the most part, 
to the northern part of California, and the relations between the Japanese and whites 
in the southern part of the state are amicable. After careful study we must conclude 
that the Japanese “‘problem”’ is due largely to misunderstanding, and the presence of 
these people in our country does not constitute a “yellow peril,’’ but may be trans- 
formed into a golden advantage for us. The veracity of the Japanese has been ques- 
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tioned, but on the whole they have shown themselves to be honorable and trustworthy, 

especially in the fulfilment of international obligations. As to their alleged non- 
assimilability, I believe history has shown them to be unusually quick to adjust them- 

selves to Western conditions and modern American modes of life. -—George M. 

Rowland, Journal of Race Development, July, 1915. | 


The Stability of Caste and Tribal Groups in India.—Do the unique caste and 
tribal groupings in India prevent the mingling of ethnic types, and so facilitate anthro- 
pometric studies of the races of India? In view of the following facts this inquiry 
must be answered in the negative. The formation of endogamous groups is known to 
be a comparatively modern phenomenon. Laxity of sex morals is widely prevalent. 
Prostitution is a deeply rooted institution. ‘“Seigniorial rights’’ are often levied on 
women of subject peoples. Concubinage with alien women is common. Instances 
often occur where caste is directly conferred by the enactment of a Raga. As a 
punishment high-caste persons may be degraded. Tribes are no longer necessarily 
endogamous. Immigration and political confederacy have mingled the blood of 
diverse tribes. Islam is a powerful solvent of tribal distinctions. Low-caste and 
foreign women are often fraudulently represented and sold by traffickers in wives as 
high-caste members of the purchaser’s tribe. Some groups are positively known to 
be of occupational rather than racial origin. A pronounced modification of caste is 
now recognized as being in progress. The conclusion is necessary that these and 
other disintegrating agencies and customs have not permitted the ethnic types of 
India to be preserved intact.—W. Crooke, Journal of the Royal Anthropological Inst 
tute, July-December, 1914. 


Measure of Rural Migration and Other Factors of Urban Growth in the United 
States.—The usual assumption relative to urban increase of population is that city 
growth is almost wholly due to the migration of people from the country. The 
factors which account for urban increase in the United States are immigration and 
emigration, incorporation, natural increase, and migration from the country. The 
relative force of each of these factors, as determined by careful statistical study, 
shows that of the total urban increase 41 per cent is accounted for by immigration, 
21.6 per cent by natural increase, 7.6 per cent by incorporation of new territory, and 
29.8 per cent by migration from rural districts. Of the increase by rural migration 
it is safe to conclude that at least 83.5 per cent came from the open country, not more 
than 16.5 per cent coming from incorporated places of less than 2,500 inhabitants.— 
J. M. Gillette and G. R. Davis, Quarterly Publication of American Statistical Asso- 
ciation, September, 1915. R. W. S. 


The International Character of Science.—Science more than any other factor can 
lay claim as being international in character. Commerce and industry in all their 
international relations are still distinguished by their national characteristics and 
motivated by national aspirations. Art and literature with all their universal appeal 
are still permeated with the national genius and environment—culture, time, and 
place—the sources of inspiration, and the molding forces of creation. But it is quite 
otherwise with science. Its problems are the problems of all countries and their solu- 
tion of world-wide application. No scientific investigator can afford to have his mind 
fettered by national boundaries or interests. Distortion and falsification of scientific 
data and facts would be of no more use to him or his country than to the rest of the 
world. Progress in science rests on world-wide co-operation. And in many branches, 
such as history, astronomy, and meteorology, their furtherance without intercom- 
munication and free access to sources of information would be an impossibility. 
When we realize the international character and the necessity for co-operation in 
science we must admit that the breaking of communication and the returning of honor- 
ary degrees by the men of science in the respective countries at the outbreak of war 
was an oversight to be regretted. Honorary degrees are not recognition of national 
significance, but of institutions of learning to men of scientific worth. The limiting 
of communication means the limiting of scientific achievements. Science is inter- 
national and should not cease to be so in war or in peace. It is necessary, however, 
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not to overlook the one great limitation of scientific data in their being written in so 
many different languages that a large proportion of information remains inaccessible 
or at least delayed for a time to the average investigator. It would be well for men 
of science to take note, when the war is over, of this great problem which is daily grow- 
ing in importance with the rise of national consciousness and striving for independence 
of small cultural groups. How this great obstacle could be wholly or partially 
removed is difficult to see. To use Esperanto for scientific publications is out of the 
question. Would the smaller countries listen to the appeal to publish their scientific 
data in either one of the three languages—French, German, or English ?—A. Jiilicher, 
“Die Internationalitét der Wissenschaft,” Protestantische Monatshefle, May, 1915. 


Negro Ideals.—The destiny of a people is determined by their ideals. These 
ideals appear and disappear, and with them disappear the nations which embody the 
ideals. No nation has yet appeared whose ideals have proved sufficient for its 
cumulative needs. The position of the negro in America is complicated by the fact 
that he is not in a separate territory; he cannot work out his destiny free from the 
conflicting ideals, sentiments, and customs of a white environment. The white man 
does not like the negro and there is no place for him in the white man’s world. Chris- 
tianity, despite its teachings, does not induce the dominant race to admit the black man 
as a brother. The teachings and the practice of the white man’s religion baffle him. 
He finds that the principles of democracy he has been taught do not, in practice, apply 
to him. In education he does not have an equal chance. The colleges exclude or at 
most tolerate him. If he acquires an education there is no plan for him among the 
whites. In skilled industry there is a growing tendency to exclude him. Now the 
program of the twentieth-century negro is to conquer all this feeling against him that 
exists in the dominant race. This new negro feels that there rests on him the responsi- 
bility of leading Christianity and democracy back to their ancient professions. His 
ideal is to refuse to accept the stamp of inferiority and to fight segregation and dis- 


crimination. The refusal of the white man to accept the negro and to give him full 


freedom and opportunity to develop is the greatest obstacle to be overcome. This 


attitude of the white man is unreasonable. It must yield to the negro’s demand or it 


must be broken.—Leslie Pinckney, Journal of Race Development, July, 1915. 
E. B. R. 


The Meaning of “TInearned Income.’’—At the present time the word “unearned” 
is being used in economic, political, and general literature with at least three distinct 
meanings. The resulting confusion gives rise to the need for definiteness and uni- 
formity in the use of the term. ‘The first sense in which it is used may be called the 
revenue connotation. The select committee of 1906 sought to define more clearly 
the meaning of “‘unearned income.” Regarding this it pointed out that the line of 
demarkation between “earned” and “unearned” might not be strictly logical or 
accurate, yet respecting investments and returns upon capital the profits of private 
traders should be regarded as earned and those of public companies and similar under- 
takings as arising from investment. This restriction to smaller incomes was based 
upon the view that in the larger businesses the capital element predominates. The 
line of distinction becomes then the passivity or activity on the part of the recipient 
of the income. A second use of the terms “‘unearned” and “earned” gives them 
certain moral and ethical implications. This use is familiar in propagandist literature 
from the time of Mill until the land campaign of 1910. This is the use of the term in 
Lord Hugh Cecil’s exposition of political theory in his chapter on “Property and 
Taxation.” A third meaning is that of Mr. J. H. Hobson in his exposition of his 
doctrine of surplus. In the revenue sense interest is unearned; in the Hobsonian sense 
only excess interest, beyond the minimum for use of capital plus compensation for 
risk, etc., is unearned. In the case of the revenue act all the profits from private 
enterprises or professional services are earned, whereas in the third sense parts of these 
profits may be surplus and therefore unearned. It seems better to use the term 
“unproductive surplus” for this Hobsonian viewpoint; to use various terms from 
“undeserved profits” to “ill-gotten gains” for Cecilian distinctions; and to reserve 
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the revenue adjective “unearned” for income from, or increment in, the value of 
invested capital unconnected with personal exertion or expenditure —J. C. Stamp, 
The Economic Journal, June, 1915. R. H. R. 


Biological Effects of Race Movements.—The force of a nation may be lowered 
by emigration, immigration, or war. Many regions of Europe and even the older 
sections of the United States have been weakened by the drafting off of the most hardy 
and adventurous. While this is a loss to one region there is no loss to the world. 
Immigration has replaced barbarous races by peoples more efficient and aggressive. 
Strong nations have sucked in weaker groups to supply the demands of industry or to 
fill the vacancy caused by war. Everywhere the blood of the slave, a forced immi- 
grant, has diluted the blood of the conquerer to its detriment. But in closely allied 
races the crossings seem to be a distinct advantage. Even wide crosses do not neces- 
sarily work always for evil. The mulatto in America is superior to the negro. But the 
introduction of black blood has not been a gain to the nation, however much the 
mulatto is superior to the black. In a similar*way our late immigration has been 
weakening. While among these later immigrants there are some individuals of 
splendid personal possibilities, the mass, while adding to our national wealth, constitute 
a burden to our democracy. The claim sometimes made that all men are biologically 
equal and that differences in capacity are due to opportunity and to education neglects 
to consider the fact that opportunity does not come to a race as a gift. Powerful 
strains make their own opportunity. To say that one race is inferior to another is 
only to repeat what is said daily in regard to individuals. It is not to say that a lower 
race cannot produce its own great men but that the number of these great men will 
be proportionately fewer. The average of one is below that of the other.—David Starr 
Jordan, Popular Science Monthly, September, 1915. E. B. R. 


International Morality.—There are two antagonistic schools of thought regarding 
the application of moral principles to international affairs. The first, which may be 
called the Realpolitiker, accepts the dictum that might is right. The second, or 
Ideal politiker, desires to place the international system upon the basis of strictly moral 
conceptions. At present all sovereign states accept the former. This naturally fol- 
lows from the origin of the state, which finds its beginnings in conquest, oppression, 
and injustice. It further strengthens itself by imposing upon its members obedience 
and a type of morality useful to itself. The state must increase its power by all avail- 
able means. There arises, to justify philosophically the absolutism of the state, a 
legal philosophy which is summed up in the concept “sovereignty.” This furnishes 
the state with a charter of exemption from the moral law. There is no international 
law to restrain one state from declaring war upon another, and, in case of conquest, 
imposing its authority upon the weaker, since there is no central power which is able 
to enforce such a restraint if it were contained in international law. At present inter- 
national morality is non-existent. War as understood in actual practice covers every 
crime that is conceivable to the human mind. To bring about international morality, 
we must repudiate traditional and current conceptions of the state, and discarding the 
idea of the state as an end in itself, give to it a new interpretation, that of a means of 
accomplishing the true end—the safety, the free development, and the elevation of 
mankind.—David Jayne Hill, North American Review, June, 1915. R. H. R. 


Eugenics and the Poor Law.—The improvement of the human race depends on 
the elimination of the unfit, but the operation of the law of natural selection is 
obstructed in modern society by public charity. The alarming increase of pauperism 
in England during the earlier years of the nineteenth century was directly attributable 
to the lax administration of poor relief for many years previously. Man is weak and 
will follow the line of least resistance, if given the chance. The problem is, therefore, 
to enact and administer a Poor Law so that the stamina and character of the people 
affected will be strengthened and elevated, rather than debased into a mental attitude 
that accepts a parasitic mode of living. Whether or not the pauper taint is trans- 
missible to the next generation cannot be determined, for this is the question of the 
transmissibility of acquired characteristics on which the last word has not been spoken. 
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But the environment of the children under the care of the Poor Law is of vital impor- 
tance. The Poor Law statistics of 1905 show unmistakably that the dysgenic con- 
ditions of life implied by pauperism are being perpetuated and even augmented by the 
present administration of poor relief—Sir Arthur Clay, Eugenics Review, July, 1915. 


Old Age and the Industrial Scrap-Heap.—The problem of the place of the old 
worker is one of the most delicate of social problems. There is a general impression 
that the older men are put on the industrial scrap-heap. The fact is that there are 
far too many men above the age of 50 that are dependents. Official statistics in 
England in 1839, 1848, 1850, and 1894 indicate that age debars men from industry. 
Professors Marshall, Hobson, and others hold like views. On all sides in the United 
States we hear that the speeding up of industry is placing the age limit from 40 to 50 
years. There are, however, many facts that contradict such a notion. Rowntree 
and Lasker found that men of 60 in the building trades stood an equal chance with 
young men. Booth in his London studies showed that many lines of work are open 
to the older men. In the general skilled industries the average superannuation age 
in the United States is 55 to 65. Railroads as a rule set voluntary retirement at 65 
and compulsory retirement at 70 years. Other industries run from 55 to 65. Police- 
men are retired from 50to65. In European cities pensions to officials begin at 60 to 65. 
One is not warranted in making new machines a great cause of the unemployment of 
the older workmen, for the machine that saves hard muscular exertion is often in favor 
of the old workers. Nor do the labor union rules prevent older men from being hired 
because they usually make exceptions in their standard wage for men 55 years of age 
and over. Workmen’s Compensation Acts are found by the officials of the English 
Poor Law to be the cause of very few men coming to them for aid. Insurance com- 
panies do not find elderly workmen poorer risks than younger men. These facts show 
that the common impression is not at all proved. A truer inference from the facts is 
that it is rather the lack of vocational training, sickness, lack of enterprise, and inability 
to change from one occupation to another than the fact of age that causes the increase 
of the superannuated workers.—Arthur J. Todd, Quarterly Publications of the Ameri- 
can Statistical Association, July, 1915. G. a. @. 


The Adolescent Workman.—In the preoccupations of war times the training of 
boys too young to be in the army, yet out of school, is being more than ever neglected. 
Suitable moral and vocational training for young people, though long demanded, has, 
in France, never reached more than a few of the more fortunate classes, while, for 
insuring the future welfare of the country, it should extend to all. Several local and 
generally private attempts have already been made to put in operation tentative 
programs. One plan puts the youth into the ranks of adult labor, subjecting him to 
an undue stress and making of him a source of profit to his trainers. The independent 
vocational school where broad and thorough development alone is the end avoids this 
fault, and also the mistake of hasty specialization found in certain otherwise excellent 
schools established by business and industrial firms for training their future workmen. 
Hence, public initiative should rapidly extend the independent and free type of indus- 
trial school, not forgetting while doing this the moral, recreational, and hygienic needs 
of youth, and the aim of making a well-developed citizen.—Gustave Belot, “‘ L’adoles- 
cence ouvriere,”’ La Revue de Paris, August, 1915. Se 


The Bright Side of Superstition.—The superstitions of the Chinese are a powerful 
means of producing attitudes of devotion to, and belief in, the supernatural. Along with 
these are developed intense moral qualities, so that the total result well prepares one 
to appreciate the spiritual things of Christianity and to accept them. As a child in 
his Chinese home the writer was taught the many ghost stories by the maid-servants 
so that it seemed to him that this home was full of evil spirits. The death of an aunt 
brought to the home a large number of Taoist priests and Buddhist monks. The 
Buddhist ceremonies presented hell in all its horrors as the punishment for the wicked. 
These ceremonies made a lasting impression on the child’s mind, preparing it for 
appreciating the nobler things of life. The sickness of mother was the next great 
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crisis. The best physicians were called in, but they could do nothing. Father and 
friends now appealed to the priests who invoked a goddess to lend her aid in mother’s 
behalf against the evil spirits of sickness. Mother quickly recovered. The writer's 
young mind was greatly fascinated by the purity and goodness of the goddess. Home 
too was made most beautiful as a result of the effect of the same ideals on father and 
mother. At thirteen the writer participated in a village theatrical performance in 
which the gods and goddesses were represented. He was told that the gods had once 
been men but by a pure life had become gods. He set his mind to become a god. 
Near the writer’s home lived a Presbyterian missionary who influenced him to go to 
a Christian college. Here he soon saw that his old beliefs were merely superstitions 
and gave them up. These superstitions had, however, created attitudes of obedience 
and devotion to purity of life which remained and became the soil in which Chris- 
tianity took its root and grew. Here is the bright side of superstition.—T. C. Chao, 
Methodist Review (South), July, rors. c. A. D. 
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says Exploring the People’s Leisure. 
Survey 34:213-17, 315-17, June 5, 
July 3, 15. 

Conklin, E. G. August Weismann. 
Science 41:917-23, June 25, ’15. 

Conrad, W. Dr. Das psychische Gleich- 
gewicht als eines der Erziehungsziele 
und die Grundformen seiner Stérungen. 
Zeit. f. Psych. 16:269-79, May-June 


15. 

Cornell, A. E. Gauging the Minds of 
the Blind. Tech. World 23:214-17, 
Apr. ’15. 

Creel, G. The Way to Industrial Peace. 
Century 90: 433-40, July ’15. 

Davenport, Charles B. The Violent 
Temper and Its Inheritance. Jour. of 
Nervous “~ Mental Diseases 42:593- 
629, Sept. ’ 

Davis, William Howell. The Case of 
the Farm Tenant. Tech. World 23: 
184-88, Apr. ’15. 

Deacon, W. J. The Degeneration of 
Life. Am. Jour. Pub. Health 5:811- 
20, Sept. 

Dodd, W. F. The Function of a State 
Constitution. Pol. Sci. Quar. 30: 201- 
21, June 

Dowling, Dr. O. M. 
Survey. Am. Jour. 
438-46, May ’15. 

Du Bled, Victor. L’Idée de patrie a 
travers les siécles. Rev. de deux mon. 
28: 229-360, July ’15. 

Diick, Johannes. Eine neue Sexual- 
rundfrage. Umschau 19:506-7, June 
96, 

Dunn, A. W. 
mentary Schools 
Indianapolis. U.S. Bur. 
17:1-35, 


A Rural Sanitary 
Pub. Health 5 


Civic Education in Ele- 
as Illustrated in 
Educ. Bull. 


{MERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 


Dunn, H. H. Fifty Shops Given to 
Clerks. Tech. World 23:444-48, 
June ’15. 

Elliott, W. Vocation. Cath. World 
101: 493-502, July ’1s. 

Erdman, August. Die Weltkrieg und 
die katholische — Neue Zeit 
2:593-602, Aug. 6, 

Everley, H. E. Gandia Education in 
Brazil. Man. Train. Mag. 16:604- 
17, June 

Fabinyi, Lili. Die panslavische Frage. 
Polen 1:162-65, May 14, ’Is. 

Fehlinger, Hans. Die Bevélkerung der 
Vereinigten Staaten. Archiv f. Rass. 
Gesellsch.-biol. 11: 344-52, June ’rs. 

Ferriére, Adolphe. L’organisme social, 
exposé historique. Rev. internl. so- 
cicl. 23:317-49, June-July ’rs. 

Fisher, Willard C. The Field of Work- 
men’s Compensation in the United 
States. Am. Econ. Rev. 5:221~-78, 
June 

Flexner, Abraham. Is Social Work a 
Profession? School and Soc. 1:901- 
11, June 26, ’15. 

Ford, W. W. The Present Status and 
the Future of Hygiene or Public 
Health A America. Science 42:1-13, 
July 2, 

Fries, Zur 
geschichtlichen Denkens. 
Rechts u. Wirtsch.-phil. 
Jan. ’15. 

Germanic Statecraft and Democracy. 
Unpop. Rev. 4:27-41, July ’ts. 

Giese, Fritz. Die Psychologie und der 
Krieg. Umschau 19:381-83, May 15, 


Methodologie des 
Archiv f. 
28: 129-62, 


Wege und Ziele 
Polen 1: 209- 


15. 
Goldscheider, Eduard. 

der polnischen Kultur. 

12, Aug. 20, ’I5. 
Gooch, George Peabody. German Theo- 


ries of State. Contemp. Rev. 107: 
743-53, June ’t5. 

Gottfried, Zoepfl. Die Verwaltung und 
Wirtschaftspolitik der deutschen Kolo- 
nieen. Siiddeut. Monatsh. 12:737-43, 
Aug. ’15 

Griffis, W Filliam E. 
in Japan. Missionary Rev. 
505, July 

Haggarty, M. E. Science and Democ- 
racy. Pop. Sci. Mo. 87: 254-66, Sept. 
"ag 

Hannan, Thomas. One of War’s Warn- 
ings: Take Care of the Child. roth 
Cent. 78:137-50, July ’15. 

Hard and Jordan. Suffrage a World 
Wave. Everybody’s 33:1-15, July 


Woman’s Progress 
38:497- 


RECENT LITERATURE 


Hauser, Henri. L’Allemagne écono- 
mique. Rev. internl. sociol. 23:411- 
28, Aug.—Sept. ’15. 

Healy, Patrick J. Charity in the Early 
Church. Eccles. Rev. 53:253-64, 
Sept. ’15. 

Heine, W. Die deutsche Socialdemo- 
kratie im deutschen Volk. Sozial. 
Monatsh. 2:628-36, July ’15. 

Hierl, Ernst. Organisation der deutschen 
Erziehung. Neue Rdsch. 26:1263-71, 
Sept. ’15. 

Hiester, A. V. Contemporary Sociol- 
ogy. Ref. Ch. Rev. 19:392-404, July 


IS- 

Hirsch, Paul. Der gegenwiirtige Stand 
der preussischen Wahlrechtsfrage. 
Neue Zeit 2: 289-96, June 4, ’15. 

Hitchcock, J. S. The Health of the 
Farmer. Am. Jour. Pub. Health s: 
651-53, July ’15. 

Hollingsworth, H. L. 
cational Tests and Methods. 
and Soc. 1:918-22, June ’15. 

Holmes, G. K. The Movement from 
City and Town to Farms. U.S. Dept. 
Agric. Yearbook 257-74, ’14. 

Hotchkiss, William H. Workmen’s Com- 
pensation in New York. Rev. of Revs. 
§2:77-81, July 

Howe, Frederick C. The Background of 
Modern Germany. Scribner 58: 46-51, 
July 

Hundhausen, J. Der Welthass. Um- 
schau 19:484-86, June 109, ’15. 

Johnson, Alvin S. In Defense of the 
Professor Who Publishes. 
Quar. 2:343-5¢, July ’15. 

Kahle, Paul. Zur Organization der 
Derwischorden in Egypten. Islam 
6:149-68, July ’15. 

Keir, R. Malcolm. The Causes for the 
Growth of Philadelphia as an Indus- 
trial Center. Bull. Geog. Soc. of 
Phila. 13:91-109, July 

Keyserling, Hermann Graf. Die gegen- 
seitige Befruchtung von Ost und West. 
Geist d. Ostens 2:121-25, June-July 


Specialized Vo- 
School 


Midwest 


Kinloch-Cooke, C. War Problems and 
How to Meet Them. Fortn. Rev. 
104:131-41, July ’15. 

Kohler, Josef. Das Notrecht. Archiv 
f. Rechts u. Wirtsch.-phil. 8:411-48, 
July ’15. 

Kohler, Josef. Sitte 
Archiv f. Rechts u. 
8: 330-32, Apr. ’15. 

Kohs, S. C. New Light on Eugenics. 
Jour. Hered. 6:446-52, Oct. ’15. 


und Sittlichkeit. 
Wirtsch.-phil. 
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Die Sozialdemokratie 
Neue Zeit 2:631- 


Kolb, Wilhelm. 
am Scheidewege. 
40, Aug. 13, ’15. 

Kolbe, P.R. A Civic Investment. 
Sci. Mo. 87: 250-53, Sept. ’15. 

Koznelson, Paul. Die zionistische Be- 
wegung. Archiv f. Rass. Gesellsch.- 
biol. 11: 364-65, June ’15. 

Kuhlman, Charles. Pacifism as an Off- 
spring of the French Revolution. 
Midwest Quar. 2: 397-414, July 15. 

Kurt de Bra, Dr. Militarismus und 
Kultur. Nord u. Siid 39:150-58, 
July ’15. 

Laidlaw, R. The International Control 
of Armaments. Living Age 285:655- 
60, June 12, ’15. 

Lepage, Dr. G. 
l’avortement criminel. 
37:820-33, Aug. ’15. 

Leraux, Alfred. La Guerre du Germa- 
nisme contre le Slavisme. La Paix 
par le droit 24:405-15, July—Aug. ’15. 

Liang-Ki-Tschau. Die Seele Chinas. 
Geist d. Ostens 2:199-206, June- 
July ’15. 

Lindsay, A. D. State against Common- 
wealth. Atl. Mo. 116:275-84, Aug. 

Liszt, Franz v. Gegenwart und Zukunft 
des Vélkerrechts. Archiv f. Rechts u. 
Wirtsch.-phil. 8:449-51, July ’15. 

McCabe, Joseph. The Evolution of 
Imperialism in German Literature. 
19th Cent. 77:1348-61, June ’15. 

McDonald, William. Mental Disease 
and Language. Jour. Nervous and 
Mental Diseases 42:520-40, Aug. ’I5. 

Mallock, W.H. The State as a Fighting 
Savage; Treitschke versus Herbert 
Spencer. Fortn. Rev. 103:939-50, 


Pop. 


La Prophylaxie de 
Rev. d’hyg. 


June ’15. 
Martell, P. Die soziale Versicherung in 


den Balkanstaaten. Zeit. f. Social- 
wiss. 6: 466-70, July ’15. 

Mathorez, J. L’union sacrée sous Henri 

’. Rev. internl. sociol. 23:429-50, 

Aug.-Sept. ’15. 

Meisel, Grete. Krieg und Ehe. 
Generation 159-74, June 11, ’15. 

Mesureur, Gustave. Les Enfants 
assistés de la Seine pendant la guerre. 
Rev. philan. 36: 219-38, Aug. 

Morgenstierne, Bredo v. Individuelle 
Moral und Staatsmoral. Archiv f. 
Rechts u. Wirtsch.-phil. 8:451-70, 


Neue 


July ’15. 

Miiller, Karl Alex. v. Aus den Tagen 
der deutschen Besetzung Frankreichs, 
1870. Deut. Rev. 40: 318-34, June ’15. 


il 
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The His- 
Irish 


O’Donnell, M. J. Domicile. 
torical Development of the idea. 
Theol. Quar. 10: 129-42, Apr. ’15. 

Patterson, E. M. Co-operation among 
Retail Grocers in Philadelphia. Am. 
Econ. Rev. 5: 279-91, June ’15. 

Pigou, A. C. Wealth and Welfare. 
Jour. Pol. Econ. 23:622-29, June ’15. 

Poffenberger, A. T., Jr., and Tallman, 
Gladys G. Variability in Perform- 
ance during Brief Periods of Work. 
Psych. Rev. 22:371-76, Sept. ’15 

Rodiet, A. L’Assistance aux “sans 
famille,” invalides de la guerre. Rev. 
philan. 36: 188-93, July ’1s. 

Rondel, Georges. L’Assistance aux 
étrangers, solutionnée par la guerre. 
Rev. philan. 36:185-87, July ’15. 

Schoen, P. Zur Lehre von den Grund- 
lagen des Vélkerrechts. Archiv f. 
Rechts u. Wirtsch.-phil. 8: 287-320, 
Apr. ’15. 

Schultze, Dr. 
Nordamerica. 


Chinesenschmuggel in 

Archiv f. Rass. Ge- 
sellsch.—biol. 11: 353-63, June ’15. 

Schultze, Ernst. Kultur und Menschen- 
leid. Ann. der Natur- u. Kulturphil. 
13:139-56, ’15 

Schultze, Ernst. Russische Kultur- 
leistungen in Asien? Geist d. Ostens 

2: 396-403, Jan.-Apr. ’15. 

Sedgwick, W. T. American Achieve- 
ments and American Failures in Pub- 
lic Health Work. Science 42:361-65, 
Sept. 17, ’15. 

Shanahan, E. T. Evolution and Prog- 
ress. Cath. World 101:447-60, July 


15. 

Shippee, L. B. 
periment in Direct Legislation. Pol. 
Sci. Quar. 30: 235-53, June 


Washington’s First Ex- 


A Study of Methods of 
Industrial and 
Am. Jour. Pub. 


Siler, J. F. 
Sewage Disposal in 
Rural Communities. 
Health 5:820-33, Sept. ’15 

Solomon, M. Uber die wissenschaft- 
lichen Voraussetzungen der Frei- 
rechtsbewegung. Zeit. f. Socialwiss. 
6:427-36, July ’1s. 

Southwark, Hen. Canon of. The Church 
and Prison Reform. Cath. Quar. 
Rev. 80: 408-34, July 15. 

Stein, L. Die Umwertung des Begriffs 
“Militarismus.” Nord u. Siid 39: 261- 
68, June ’15s. 

Stein, Ludwig. Psychologie des Welt- 
krieges. Nord u. Siid 39:133-41, 
May ’15. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 


Stevers, Martin D. 
and Poor. Tech. 
June 

Suffern, A. E. Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration in the Coal Industry of America. 
Jour. Pol. Econ. 23:728-36, July ’15 

Suffrage Prophets. Unpop. Rev. 4:127- 
39, July ’15. 

Talbot, E. Guy. 
Theology and Sociology. Bib. 
46: 162-73, Sept. ’15 

Tanner, Amy E. Certain Social Aspects 
of Invention. Am. Jour. Psych. 
26: 388-416, July ’15 

Tarbell, I. M. Good Homes Make Good 
Workmen. Am. Mag. 80:39-43, July 


Why You Are Rich 
World 23:430-35, 


The Relation between 
World 


15. 

Taylor, A. W. The Operation of the 
Minimum Wage Law in the State of 
Washington. Am. Econ. Rev. 5:398- 
405, June ’15. 

Terry, C.E. Midwives: Their Influence 
on Early Infant Mortality. Am. Jour. 
Pub. Health 5: 695-701, Aug. ’15 

Thacker, A. G. Some Eugenic Aspects 
of War. Sci. Prog. 2oth Cent. 10:73- 
80, July ’15. 

Ulrich, A. L’Assistance publique et 
la loi du 22 juillet 1912. Rev. Tribu- 
naux pour Enfants 1: 305-19, Aug. ’14. 

Voltolini, F.L. Der Einfluss des Krieges 
auf Geistesleben, Kultur und Recht. 
Nord u. Siid 39: 268-73, June ’15. 

Warwick, Frances Evelyn. Prussia and 
the Woman. Fortn. Rev. 103:833-38, 
May ’15 

W B. The History of Public 
School Education in Alabama. U.S. 
Bur. Educ. Bull. 12: 1-209, ’15. 

Weigelin, Ernst. Der Begriff der Sitte. 
Archiv f. Rechts u. Wirtsch.-phil. 
8:321- 29: Apr. ’15. 

Williams, B. City-Planning Restric- 
tions on Priv ate Property. Am. City 
13: 24-30, July ’15. 

Wilson, S. Is Moderate Drinking Justi- 
fied? The Answer of Life Insurance. 
Outlook r110:505-8, June 30, ’I5. 

Wolf, Paul. Zum Nationalititenproblem 
in Belgien. Neue Zeit 2:711-16, 
Sept. 27, ’15. 

Woolston, Howard. 
ment from Employers’ Records. 
Public. Am. Statis. Assn. 
Sept. ’15. 

Younghusband, Sir Francis E. War 
and Spiritual Experience. Atl. Mo. 
116: 134-39, July ’15. 


Data on Unemploy- 
Quar. 


14:01I-17, 
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